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Fifteen Years of Unremitting 


Work and then—SUCCESS 





N his boyhood, George Stephenson herded cattle 
and drove a ginhorse in a coal mine for sixpence a 
day. Not until his 18th birthday was he able to read. 


Yet this man of humble parentage and limited op- 
portunities was so superior to obstacles that on Sept. 
27, 1825, he opened the first railway over which goods 
and passengers were carried by a locomotive. 


For 15 years Stephenson had worked unceasingly 
on what many people called a dream, but success 
came finally—as it must come—when unusual ability 
is harnessed to unusual perseverance. 


“*KEEPING EVERLASTINGLY AT JT BRINGS SUCCEsS”’ 
has been the motto of ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
for nearly 48 years. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Bosron - CHICAGO 
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“New York Subway” 


Always Means 


INTERBOROUGH 


to all New Yorkers, but it may be made 
to mean something else to business men 
located outside the Metropolis. 


The original New York Subway NOW extends from the 
heart of Brooklyn, runs on Broadway, Manhattan, for 
10 miles, has two branches to the Bronx limits, and 
traverses Queens in two directions. 


It should not be confused with a line now under con- 
struction which when completed will merely circle through 
the lower part of Manhattan and return to the borough 
of its origin. 


Advertisers interested in the New York market should 
remember INTERBOROUGH as The DOMINANT 
Medium. For the first four months of 1917 this system 
carried a DAILY average of 2,245,751 CASH-FARE 
passengers, a circulation far greater than that of any other 
medium or group of mediums. 


The INTERBOROUGH has the largest and 
fastest growing traffic in New York; the lowest 
advertising rate per 1000 circulation; the 
longest list of big, successful advertisers, and 
will open vast extensions in the Fall. 


For car card and poster space in The DOMINANT 
Medium, address 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square : New York 
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Building the Catalogue That Brings 
in $150,000,000 a Year by Mail 


The Working Principles as Practiced by Sears Roebuck & Co.—What 
Productive Copy Is 


By I. S. Rosenfels 


Of Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 


AIL-ORDER advertising is 

the one form of printed 
salesmanship that must really sell 
in order to be called successful. 

When once we recognize this 
fundamental distinction between 
mere publicity, or selling help, and 
actual storekeeping by mail (in 
England they call it the Postal 
Trade), we realize that mail-order 
advertising which causes goods to 
be bought, must require more 
definitely standardized methods 
and technique than other schools 
of advertising which hope merely 
to get goods talked. about. 

It is estimated that during 1916 
the American people spent more 
than three hundred million dollars 
with the various general merchan- 
dise and specialty houses whose 
sole selling effort is contained in 
their printed catalogues. Such an 
achievement makes the catalogue 
itself an object of the greatest 
interest to the student of adver- 
tising. 

Mail-order catalogues divide 
themselves naturally into two 
phases, the editorial, and the phys- 
ical, and it would be difficult to 
say in which of its aspects the 
catalogue has undergone a greater 
evolution. The first catalogues 
soliciting orders by mail were far 
from the editorial standards of to- 
day. Terseness of statement was 
unknown and truth was of so little 
account that the catalogue com- 
piler of twenty-five years ago fre- 
quently pursued his course with a 
mind unhampered by facts or by 


specific knowledge of the article 
to be sold. Such a policy led to 
the early demise of many pioneers 
in this new field, and those who 
survived were enabled to do so 
only by radical improvement in 
their morals and conduct. To-day 
it is not too much to say that the 
printed word of the mail-order 
catalogue is more exact, more 
moderate, more reliable, than is 
frequently the spoken word of the 
salesman. 

Not many years ago a mail- 
order house made a distinct con- 
tribution to the integrity standards 
of the business world in a little 
booklet entitled “Calling a Spade 
a Spade.” In this booklet, the 
customers of this house, who in- 
clude more than 25 per cent of 
all the families in the United 
States, were notified of a definite 
intention to call things by their 
real names, regardless of increase 
or decrease in business as the re- 
sult of such policy. 

Among the changes produced 
by the rule to call things by their 
right names, none was more pro- 
nounced than the change necessi- 
tated in the nomenclature of furs. 
It had been the practice for many 
years, and even now the practice 
has not died out entirely, to call 
furs by so-called trade names, con- 
cealing the real name of the ani- 
mal whose hide was taken. These 
trade names in some cases were 
obviously false; in others merely 
misleading; having been adopted 
innocently for the most part 
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by manufacturers who discovered 
clever methods of imitating rare 
furs by means of relatively cheap 
skins. Owing to the great in- 
crease in the use of furs during 
the past twenty-five years, the rare 
pelts, such as mink, seal, sable, and 
others, became so scarce that few 
could afford to pay the exorbi- 
tantly high prices. 

Under the elaborate system of 
misnaming that developed, clipped 
muskrat was readily turned into 
Hudson seal, while other cheap 
skins were sold as Baltic seal, 
nearseal, or electric seal. The 
long and unsheared rabbit fur, 
variously colored, was sold as 
Russian, Canadian, or Australian 
lynx; ordinary Thibet sheepskin 
was marvelously made into mar- 
ten; common weasels and mar- 
mots turned up in exclusive shops 
as Russian and Japanese mink; 
and the simple coney or French 
rabbit was turned at will into al- 
most anything. During the past 
five years the practice of calling 
furs by their right names has be- 
come almost universal. In_ this 
matter it is important to note not 
merely that the business world 
made progress toward the truth, 
but that a mail-order house 
started it. 

Calling things by their right 
names did not, of course, stop 
with furs. Storekeeping by mail, 
impatient to approach 100 per cent 
efficiency, countenances no mis- 
statements whatever; it is ag- 
gressively honest at all times. 
When the British weavers devised 
the process called mercerizing, by 
which cotton fabrics are given a 
luster resembling silk, they opened 
the doors for endless deception 
which remained until the matter- 
of-fact mail-order catalogue re- 
moved it. Mixed fabrics of all 
sorts, whether they be cotton and 
silk, or wool and silk, or wool and 
cotton, are plainly and honestly 
analyzed in each description. A 
fabric must not be called “all 
wool” if it contains from 5 per 
cent to 20 per cent of cotton as 
many mixtures do. so-called 
silk fabric is not “all silk” or 
“pure silk” if it be cotton mixed 
or loaded with tin to increase its 
weight and apparent quality. 


INK 


The capacity of all manner of 
cooking and household vessels and 
utensils required correction and 
standardization. The true weight 
and correct labeling of foodstuffs 
necessitated in itself a small revo- 
lution among manufacturers and 
canners. 

The rated power of gasoline 
engines and other farm machinery 
was iti a state of chaos until sys- 
tematic reforms were instituted. 

In practically all lines it was 
once customary to accept the de- 
scriptions and_ specifications of 
manufacturers regarding their own 
merchandise, but the policy of tell- 
ing the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, soon pointed out 
the weakness of manufacturers’ 
standards. To-day a highly or- 
ganized laboratory is considered 
an essential part of every large 
catalogue institution, where facts 
are obtained at first hand, based 
on .exact knowledge instead of 
conjecture. 


HIGH EDITORIAL STANDARDS 


Hand in hand with rising stand- 
ards of merchandise go the edi- 
torial standards of mail-order 
catalogues. Furs, foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, metals, leather goods, all are 
sold to-day by mail under condi- 
tions of integrity and safety for 
the purchaser unknown in trading 
by any method twenty years ago. 

It is worth noting here that the 
honesty of the mail-order cata- 
logue preceded by some years all 
organized effort for better and 
more truthful advertising. When 
the catalogue started out to re- 
form itself, there was no National 
Vigilance Committee, nor in fact, 
any national or international asso- 
ciation of advertising clubs. The 
reforms undertaken looked solely 
to more business, and not merely 
to getting more business, but to 
keeping it. There is a rather fine 
distinction here that we may oc- 
casionally forget. All sorts of 
spectacular typographical and 
rhetorical violence may be used to 
get business, and even to-day in 
our standard publications, such 
methods are not rare, but to keep 
business something more funda- 
mental is needed. 

The modern mail-order cata- 
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tised a stump puller in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada. There aren’t 
any stumps in the Prairie Provinces —be- 
cause there aren’t any trees. Another 
advertised a farm implement in a big 
Toronto daily which has no country 


circulation. 


O: American Manufacturcr adver- 


Three years ago, in order to safeguard 
our clients from just such mistakes, we 
organized our Canadian Company, The 
H. K. McCann Company, Limited. 


We shall gladly confer with manufac- 
turers who believe with us that Canadian 
advertising should either be made in 
Canada or at least reviewed in Canada 
by competent advertising men who know 
the Canadian market. We will be glad 
to work with your Advertising Agents in 
the United States. 


We alone of United States advertising 
agencies have a Canadian organization. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York City 
Cleveland San Francisco 


IN CANADA 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY, LIMITED 
56 Church Street, Toronto 
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logue starts out by promising 
nothing that it cannot deliver. It 
obligates itself absolutely to sat- 
isfy, it voluntarily appoints the 
customer the sole judge of his own 
satisfaction, from whose decision 
there shall be no appeal. These 
are serious obligations, to be ful- 
filled by nothing less than service, 
fundamental and uncompromising. 
This may not make so dramatic 
an appeal as advertising copy of 
the “spell-binder” variety, but it is 
more profitable. 

But in its perfected state, the 
mail-order catalogue cannot stop 
at merely telling the truth. It 
must go on and take the responsi- 
bility for the ultimate satisfaction 
of the purchaser with his pur- 
chase. That means in some in- 
stances that the seller must guar- 
antee the results obtained from 
the article bought. 


TASK OF MAIL-ORDER COPY 


The details of mail-order copy 
must, of course, adjust themselves 
to the peculiarity of the selling 


plan. Mail-order copy must sell 
_directly and without recourse to 
assistance or augmentation of any 
sort. It must describe clearly and 
completely without the waste of a 
word or a punctuation mark. It 
must omit nothing that can com- 
plete the visualizing of the article 
to be sold. It must rigidly ex- 
clude the superfluous, the redund- 
ant, the extraneous, anything that 
would tend to cloud the mental 
image so necessary to consummate 
a sale. It is unnecessary to repeat 
that it must be scrupulously 
truthful down to the smallest de- 
tail. It should strive above all 
things to establish confidence, 
something that a loud, flam- 
boyant or exaggerated style of 
copy can never hope to gain. If 
mail-order copy were an exact 
science and could boast an axiom, 
it would be “Avoid Stating Con- 
clusions’—state the facts and let 
the conclusion follow naturally in 
the mind of the reader. 

Where a selling argument cor- 
responding to the verbal ammu- 
nition of the salesman appears to 
be necessary, this condition may 
well be met by means of an intro- 


duction or editorial display, delib- 
erately set apart from merchan- 
dise description. 

When we come to discuss the il- 
lustration of mail-order advertis- 
ing, we are at the very fountain- 
head of its selling power; without 
adequate illustrations, selling by 
mail would be utterly out of the 
question. More than a quarter of 
a million dollars are appropriated 
to pay the bill for drawings and 
engravings in each of the several 
leading mail-order catalogues. 
These pictures encompass the 
whole range of the graphic art, 
from a crude fifty-cent zinc etch- 
ing to an artistic multicolor 
process plate at three dollars a 
square inch. For the mail-order 
catalogues, the wood engraver’s 
apprentice cuts his first block of a 
tin dishpan and under the same 
patronage, the newest, most popu- 
lar, most pampered, and most 
overpaid genius of decorative 
painting may create his master- 
piece for the cover of a fashion 
catalogue. The trade of wood en- 
graving would probably be extinct 
in America to-day were it not for 
the requirements of mail-order 
catalogues, whose cheap paper and 
rapid printing lend themselves ad- 
mirably to illustrations by this old 
and time-tried process. 

In the realms of illustration for 
mail-order catalogues, standards 
of truth come to the front just as 
prominently as in copy writing. It 
is almost axiomatic that whatever 
is best illustrated will have the 
largest sale. It then becomes our 
problem to obtain the “best” illus- 
tration consistent with the “best” 
ultimate result and that is, as al- 
ways, the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser. Naturally, we cannot give 
our fancy free rein in making pic- 
tures attractive any more than we 
can be unrestrained in our lan- 
guage when describing the pic- 
tured article. To avoid exaggera- 
tion in words which convey facts 
is comparatively easy, but the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong 
in illustration are far more subtle. 
It is at once a matter of the great- 
est difficulty and the highest skill 
to bring out in picture all the good 
points, all the features of desir- 
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ability, and-to press no one of. the 
claims beyond reasonable realiza- 
tion on the part of the purchaser. 
Typography in mail-order cata- 
logues has seen steady improve- 
ment over older models. The 
science of typographical display, 
so splendidly studied and realized 
by users of large space in news- 
papers and magazines, has been 
slowly but surely coming into its 
own in the catalogue. In a gen- 
eral way the change may be noted 
in the simplification of type faces, 
the avoidance of smallest sizes, the 
improved judgment shown in dis- 
play, the more moderate emphasis, 
the use of refinements such as 
page borders and hand-lettering. 


VAST MACHINE FOR PRODUCTION OF 
CATALOGUE 


The labor, physical and mechan- 
ical, involved in the production of 
a typical mail-order catalogue, is 
almost epic in its vastness. The 
book that furnished the text for 
these observations has sixteen 


hundred pages and is published 


twice a year, not less than four 
million copies being required of 
each edition. The industrial regi- 
ment of fourteen hundred people 
mobilized for its production com- 
plete the preparations and produce 
the first bound copy in about sev- 
enty-five days. Nearly five thou- 
sand sheets of manuscript are 
handled by copyreaders and edi- 
tors. About eighty per cent of the 
thirty thousand illustrations are 
renewed in each edition. If one 
ordered one each of the forty- 
four thousand articles in a recent 
edition of this catalogue, the or- 
der would make two hundred car- 
loads of mérchandise valued at 
three hundred and _ twenty-two 
thousand dollars. More than ten 
thousand page proofs are needed 
to satisfy the several checks, safe- 
guards, approvals, and changes 
necessitated by the ambition to be 
100 per cent perfect. The type is 
set in a composing room employ- 
ing thirteen linotypes, four mono- 
types, and one hundred and fifty 
stonemen and compositors. An 
electrotype foundry with a daily 
capacity of 200 full pages makes 
the type forms into printing plates. 


INK 


A battery of thirty rotary web 
perfecting printing presses, con- 
suming more than a hundred tons 
of paper each twenty-four hours, 
prints the major part of this cat- 
alogue; its color pages, more than 
a hundred in number, being assem- 
bled from various sources. And 
finally, a bindery with mechanical 
hands, limbs and brains, securely 
puts together and loads into 
freight cars sixty thousand or 150 
tons of these sixteen hundred page 
volumes every maximum working 
day. 

Under the improved system of 
distribution made possible by the 
parcel post, these catalogues are 
shipped by freight to about sev- 
enty-five distribution warehouses 
favorably located throughout the 
country. Each day typewritten 
address labels, representing the 
day’s requirements from. custom- 
ers, properly assembled by dis- 
tricts, are sent by first-class mail 
to each distributing center. The 
warehouseman affixes the labels 
with the proper postage stamps 
for first, second or third zone. 
Rarely does a catalogue travel by 
mail a greater distance than 300 
miles, and generally not more than 
150 miles. The label may travel 
across the continent before being 
pasted on the wrapper, but it 
travels by first-class mail on the 
fastest trains. This rapid and ef- 
ficient delivery of catalogues is 
cited merely as an instance of the 
economy possible in large opera- 
tions. 

In a catalogue factory, such as 
is here described, automatic oper- 
ations supersede hand labor at 
every opportunity. Rolls of paper 
weighing half a ton each are un- 
loaded by electric trucks small 
enough to drive through the door 
of a freight car. The same rolls 
are then delivered to the printing 
presses by electric cranes. Con- 
veyors and endless belts handle 
the finished product. A _ suction 
system picks up waste paper and 
trimmings as fast as. created and 
delivers it into a baling hopper, 
from whence it goes back to the 
paper mill to be incorporated into 
the manufacture of new paper. 
Suction cleaners of extraordinary 
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power and capacity keep the en- 
tire factory free from dust and 
consequently reduce physical dis- 
abilities and industrial disease. An 
institution of this kind lends itself 
easily to spectacular statistics, but 
for the present purpose one more 
will suffice. In the mailing depart- 
ment where catalogues, circulars, 
and booklets are dispatched, the 
year 1916 witnessed the astound- 
ing total of fifty-five million 
pieces, . . . 

In operating a business by mail, 
we do not weigh advertising as a 
force we may or may not employ 
according to whim. Without pri- 
mary advertising, which is the 
catalog, a mail-order house would 
be like a store without clerks, or 
even like a shop without an en- 
trance. The mail-order house, as 
observed at the beginning of this 
paper, is the only kind of distribu- 
tor whose primary selling force, 
and frequently his only one, is ad- 
vertising. 

To sum it up, in the business of 
selling by mail, advertising at once 
endures its severest test and 
reaches its highest efficiency. 


Address delivered before the School 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, of the University of Chicago. 


New Outdoor Company 
Formed 


A new company that will specialize 
in outdoor advertising, to be known as 
the United Advertising Corporation, 
has been formed, with executive offices 
in New York City. The company has 
acquired the interests of Samuel Pratt, 
Leonard Dreyfuss and Alfred V. Van 
Beuren in sixteen bill-posting, outdoor 
sign and motorbus companies in New 
York, including the New York and Van 
Beuren Billposting Company, Chicago, 
Newark, N. J.; New Haven and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Dallas and Waco, Tex., and several 
Illinois companies. 

The men named are president, vice- 
president, and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the mew. corporation, 
while E. B. Wolfe is assistant secretary. 


Tire Advertiser Absorbs An- 
other Company 

The Fisk Rubber Company, of Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., has purchased the Gib- 
ney Tire and Rubber Company, of Con- 
shohocken, Pa. The latter company 
will be maintained as q branch of the 
Fisk Company, making solid tires for 
motor-trucks. 


INK 


State Committee Advises Ad- 
vertising to Conserve Per- 
ishable Foodstuffs 


The Massachusetts rood Production 
and Conservation Committee strongly 
recommends that food committees, farm 
bureaus, gardeners and dealers make 
use of advertising in the local papers 
at various points of consumption to 
prevent dangerous glutting of the mar- 
ket with perishable food products. 

The recommendation is contained in 
a statement issued to the Boston papers. 
it refers to the success of an emer- 
gency advertising campaign in Spring- 
held, Mass., by which the wholesalers 
and retailers turned a seeming glut ot 
spinach into an actual shortage. 

Spinach was selling at retail far be- 
low its cost to the grower, and the 
growers, with 1,000 barrels on hand, 
were planning to plow under their en- 
tire crop, as was done by some gar- 
deners in the Boston district. With 
the slogan, ‘“‘Buy a peck of spinach,’ 
the dealers went to the public, with the 
result that the week’s sales greatly ex- 
ceeded those of the week before, and 
retail prices rose from 80 cents to $1.25, 
permitting a profit. 

The committee points out the benefit 
of this result to the consumer, the 
dealer, and the producer, and also its 
indirect benefit to the public, inasmuch 
as losses sustained on one _ product 
must be recouped on others, the gen- 
eral range of food prices being thus 
affected. ‘Advertising,’’ the statement 
says, “thus raises demand from sub- 
normal to normal.” 


Organize for War 
Work 


In connection with the general Gov- 


““Movies”’ 


ernmental department publicity work, 
the ‘‘movie” interests have formed a 
War Council to co-operate with the 
Government in educational depart- 
mental propaganda work. William A. 
Brady heads the council, whose com- 
plete personnel will be announced later. 
It is planned to have the body include 
one representative from each State, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
One of the first moves to be made by 
the council will be to aid Mr. Hoover, 
the food administrator, in his work. 


Hearst Buys “Puck” 

Puck has been bought by the Inter- 
national Magazine iggy sed of New 
York. Joseph Arthur oore of* the 
Hearst organization will supervise the 
policies of the old humorous weekly, 
while Foster Gilroy will continue as 
business manager. 
McCormick to Serve With 

Pershing’s Forces 

Major Robert R. McCormick, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Chicago 
Tribune, who is a member of the Sec- 
ond Illinois Artillery, has been called 
to service and detailed to the staff of 
Major-General Pershing in France. 
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IN WAGES 


have been paid through Providence 
Banks since January Ist, 1917 
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The sure way to get your 
share is to advertise in 


Providence Journal 
Evening Bulletin 


The papers which cover Rhode Island—the 
most densely populated industrial community 
in America. 
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Salvaging an Advertising Wreck 


The True Story of a Business Which Almost Went to Pieces on the 
Reef of Premature Advertising 


By D. 


pentane long been a reader of 
advertising magazines and other 
business journals, and it has been 
my observation that the editors 
of these publications find it most 
dificult to get a man to writé 
about his own business. It seems 
very easy, for advertising men par- 
ticularly, to write about the other 
man’s business and the other man’s 
advertising. But ask a man to 
write about his own business and 
he seems to crawl into his shell. 
Whether it is that he is too close 
to his own business, or that he 
doesn’t want to give away his own 
private methods and policies, it 
is hard to say. Perhaps it is a 
little of both. And yet how else 
are we to get the actual facts 
about advertising and business? 
It is not often that I write 


anything for publication, but as 
I sat tearing up money—a whole 
filing-cabinet full of money—this 


afternoon, it came to me with 
great force that I had a story 
of a salvaged business that ought 
to be told. This story is all true, 
though in order to be able to 
write as openly and specifically as 
I want to it is going to be neces- 
sary to disguise names and inci- 
dents somewhat. 

To go back to the beginning, 
two years ago I was advertising 
manager for a manufacturer ma- 
king a food product of national 
reputation; previously I had had 
experience in various kinds of ad- 
vertising and sales work. One 
afternoon I received a telegram 
from an old friend of mine, a 
business man several years my 
senior and a very successful man- 
ufacturer of a more or less staple 
food product which had never been 
advertised. He wanted me to meet 
him in Buffalo; the call was ur- 
gent. I took the train for Buf- 
falo that night and the next morn- 
ing met him at his hotel. 

Briefly, his story was this: a 
friend of his who was a very clever 
inventor had, about a year be- 


D. M. 


fore, worked out and patented an 
electrically driven dish-washing 
machine which looked like a 
world-beater. Every woman had 
to wash dishes three times a day, 
and this new machine made play 
of the job. There certainly was 
a field for such a machine. My 
friend knew nothing much of me- 
chanics or of merchandising any- 
thing of that nature, but he be- 
lieved that with his experience in 
manufacturing, organization build- 
ing and financing he ought to be 
able to take over this new device, 
put on a national advertising cam- 
paign and build a big business. 
The machine was protected by ex- 
cellent patents and the whole prop- 
osition looked good. 

So he had made a deal with 
the inventor on a long-term li- 
cense basis, rented a rather large 
factory building and hired a fac- 
tory manager. To the latter he 
turned over the model of the dish- 
washing machine, told him to 
build up a factory force, get the 
necessary machinery and materials 
and start to manufacture as soon 
as possible; that he would take 
care of the selling. He was go- 
ing to have the satisfaction of 
building up a nationally known 
business through advertising. Off 
they started. 


TIME OF STRESS 


Before very long, however, the 
manufacturer’s regular business 
went through the unfortunate ex- 
perience of losing three of ‘ts 
most important executives due to 
the war, and the manufacturer, 
Mr. White, we will call him, 
found that he had little time to 
devote to the details of working 
out an advertising and sales policy 
for the new business. But he had 
a nephew who had just graduated 
from college, a very live young 
man, a hard worker and consid- 
erable of a musician. He was 
very much interested in advertis- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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LOYALTY BORN OF 
CAREFUL EDITING 


E wish that you might sit with us as we open 

the morning mail and read the good, wholesome 
letters that come from the 225,000 boys and young 
men who take THE AMERICAN Boy and from the 
450,000 parents of these boys. 


Here is a brief extract from a letter just received 
from Robt. E. Cross, Asst. Cashier, The Guaranty 
State Bank, Troup, Texas: 

“I have been a subscriber to The American Boy for 
the past 15 years. I have on file in my library every 
copy since February, 1902. The American Boy has been 
a great factor in my life and I attribute my present 
success in the business world largely to it and to the 
truths which were set forth in the articles which 
appeared between its covers. No boy or young man can 
be a constant reader of The American Boy and fail to 
make the right kind of man and citizen, and I shall 
cherish as long as I am permitted to live the memory of 
the truths.and principles I gathered from its pages.”’ 

This is but a sample of thousands upon thousands 
of similar letters which we receive and shows—as 
nothing else can—the intense loyalty of AMERICAN 
Boy subscribers and gives a real tangible reason for 

‘ their responsiveness to advertising. 


We believe that you will be interested in the 
volume and character of advertising carried in THE 
AMERICAN Boy and we will gladly send you a 
copy of the August issue on request. 


TheAmericanBy 


“‘Where There’s A Boy, There's A Family”’ 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


B. 0 SURTHEY, Mena J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y-T: ).P.LAHRENS, Je. Mansger 
saw voRs cir’, HEw You DETROIT, MICHIGAN CuICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“To the cAvenida Central in 
cAncon, came Hong Kop, to the 
great house which was once the 
viceroy’s palace and is now a 
portentous hotel. In its ornate 
principal room ended the trail. 
And there, as nonchalantly as 
he might carry out an order to 
bring in tea, Hong Kop carried 
out his order to kill John Eaton.” 

















Illustration on pages 748 and 749 of the August issue of THE RED 
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ANOTHER! 


Donn Byrne, that remarkable 
young American, educated in- 
Dublin, who has flashed into 
the literary world as one of the 
geniuses of his day, also has 
become one of that noted band 
of “regulars” who are making 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINIE 


unique in the magazine field. 


“A Quatrain of Ling Tai Fu’s,” 
Mr. Byrne’s first story under 
his Red Book agreement ap- 

ears in the August issue. 
Us a pace-setter. 
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In New York City circulation 
experts estimate that there are 
889 possible subscribers per 
square mile. 


In Lancaster County, experts 
estimate that there are 15 sub- 
scribers per square mile. 


Naturally, The Farm Journal’s 
subscription - getting methods 
are utterly unlike those of the 
publications to which advertis- 
ing men are accustomed. We 
are perfectly willing to admit 
that its circulation policies are 
perhaps not so well adapted to 
the more thickly populated 
cities, although it is self-evident 
that our plans are about right 
for the country, where The 
Farm Journal continues to have 
more circulation than any other 
farm paper. 
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ing, and so Mr. White decided to 
let him help in the sales and ad- 
vertising work of the new com- 
pany. In fact, he found the young 
man so enthusiastic about his new 
work, and so full of ideas, that 
he gradually let him have more 
and more authority, until he finally 
had a free hand to go ahead just 
about as he pleased. 

I began to understand the tele- 
gram when Mr. White had gone 
this far. And when he had gone 
just a little farther, and told me 
that it had suddenly been neces- 
sary, a few months before, for 
him to go to South America for 
nearly four months, and he had 
left quite a chunk of working cap- 
ital behind, and it was nearly all 
gone when he got back, I thought 
I understood fully. But I was 
mistaken, for I found later, when, 
at the earnest solicitation of Mr. 
White, I went to New York 
State to take charge of his adver- 
tising and sales department, that 
I had underestimated the damage 
that one well-meaning but green 
young man could do to a business 
in a few months. 

The day I arrived at the fac- 
tory I walked in and found things 
pretty quiet. Most of the ma- 
chinery was idle, though there 
seemed to be plenty of men 
around. In one end of the ground 
floor of the building, behind a 
glass partition, I found consid- 
erable activity. Several men were 
going over a blue-print and two 
others were working on a dish- 
washing machine in the corner. 
This, I was told, was the experi- 
mental laboratory. That was easy 
to see, for on all sides were mod- 
els of washing-machines, mostly 
clothes-washers, some driven by 
motor and others hand-operated. 
I was introduced all around by 
Mr. White, and after a few min- 
utes’ conversation I found that 
they were having a serious con- 
ference. It seemed that there 
was some little trouble with the 
dish-washer as it was being manu- 
factured. Nothing to amount to 
anything, of course, but a num- 
ver of the machines had come back 
hecause the operation was not 
\uite satisfactory, and in spite of 
he constant urging of the sales 
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and advertising department to 
hurry up and make machines to 
take care of the volume of orders 
that would result from the big 
advertising campaign, they had 
eased up on manufacturing until 
they should get the machine per- 
fected. They had been through 
similar experiences before, several 
of them, and they had always been 
able to correct the particular diffi- 
culty that had presented itself. But 
I learned that it was always after 
the machines were out in service 
that the troubles showed up. They 
had pressing orders that “had to 
be filled,” so they had never been 
able to give the machine a real 
thorough tryout under actual 
working conditions for any length 
of time before some of the “per- 
fected” models had to be shipped. 

My heart began to sink a little 
as we went on upstairs through 
the sub-assembly department, now 
practically idle, and down to the 
far end of the building to a big 
office that was partitioned off with 
matched boards. On the door was 
a sign: 


“Advertising Department” 


Before Mr. White and I en- 
tered I could hear the buzz of 
a duplicating machine and the clat- 
ter of an addressing machine and 
several stencil-cutting machines. 
Inside all was feverish activity. 
I looked around the room and 
counted nine people, six girls, a 
young boy, an older boy and, over 
by one of the stencil-cutting ma- 
chines, the president’s nephew. 
As Mr. White and I approached 
him I heard him say, over the 
clatter of the machines, “If you 
girls will work through all but 
fifteen minutes of your noon hour 
and cut the stencils on this spe- 
cial rush list I’ll give you a bonus 
of half a cent per stencil.” The 
girls nodded and turned to their 
work. 

Over on the other side of the 
room the girls were inserting form 
letters and booklets in envelopes. 
There were thousands of finished 
and sealed letters piled up on a 
long table, and a boy was stuffing 
them hurriedly into a mailbag. It 
seemed that they positively must 
get those letters in the noon mail. 

I was plain puzzled. Why all 
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this feverish rush in the adver- 
tising department, when down- 
stairs they admitted that the dish- 
washer was not worked out quite 
satisfactorily yet? Mr. White in- 
troduced me to his nephew, as 
likable a chap as I’ve met in many 
years, and he told me all about 
how busy they were, and how he 
had worked at home nights until 
he was pretty well worn out and 
his uncle had insisted that he take 
a vacation. He was glad to see 
me. 


THE NEPHEW TAKES A VACATION 


I’ll spare you the details of the 
‘next three days. You wouldn’t 
believe half I might tell you, any- 
way. Suffice it to say that at the 
end of the three days Mr. White’s 
nephew felt that I had the adver- 
tising and sales work sufficiently 
well in hand to carry it on with- 
out a break when he should turn 
the reins over to me. So on 
Wednesday night he took the 
sleeper East for a long vacation 
on his father’s dairy farm—he 
didn’t need to work, anyway— 
and I breathed for the first time 
since Monday morning. The next 
morning I fired the entire adver- 
tising department, with the ex- 
ception of two girls, one a ste- 
nographer to handle the sales cor- 
respondence and the other a girl 
who knew how to run the various 
machines should occasion arise. 
All the rest were given a week’s 
pay and sent on their way. 

Then I settled down to find out 
the history of the advertising de- 
partment and the business. In 
the erstwhile advertising and sales 
manager’s desk I found a large 
leather loose-leaf book filled with 
copious sales reports and plans. 
The reports were from members 
of a sales force dropped a few 
months previous because they 
could not seem to make expenses, 
and it was decided that advertis- 
ing would be more effective as a 
marketing force. These reports 
were very interesting, but the sales 
analysis was far more edifying. 
From this exhaustive analysis I 
made this discovery: There were, 
in the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
204,567 people; averaging five to 
a family, that made 40,913 fam- 
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ilies; every family had to eat, and 
eating made dishes to wash, and 
dish-washing was the abomination 
of the housewife. Now, with 
40,913 families in Columbus, elim- 
inating a liberal percentage for 
illiterates and people too poor to 
afford any kind of a dish-washing 
machine, there must still be at 
least 20,000 families who were 
possible customers—that was cut- 
ting the number of families right 
in half. If they could sell “only 
five per cent” of these families 
“the first year’ that would mean 
a sale of one thousand dish-wash- 
ing machines in that one city 
alone! And then followed a long 
list of other cities, with the “pos- 
sible sales” in each! No wonder 
the advertising department had 
been trying to get the factory to 
speed up production for several 
months past! And the worst of 
it was that the factory men were 
mechanics by trade and tempera- 
ment, and to them the young sales 
and advertising manager’s figures 
had seemed reasonable, so they 
had ordered materials in quantities 
accordingly, much of which had 
to be junked subsequently. I sus- 
pect, also, that the fact he was 
the president’s nephew gave the 
young man a certain authority that 
made his suggestions heeded more 
than they would have been other- 
wise, which was unfortunate. 

But what a market! One thou- 
sand dish-washers at $30 the first 
year in the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
alone! That meant $18.50 net, or 
a total of $18,500, for the first 
year’s business in this one Ohio 
city. And there were such cities 
all over the country, not to men- 
tion the larger cities and the hun- 
dreds of smaller ones. All that 
was needed was distribution, and 
advertising was being used to 
“force” distribution. 

Then I made the discovery that 
considerable of a national adver- 
tising campaign in magazines had 
just been started, though there 
was practically no distribution, 
and the machine was not ready to 
market yet. But that did not stop 
the coupons from coming in every 
day by the hundreds, increasing 
hundreds as the days passed and 
more of the magazines containing 
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the advertisements came out. All 
these coupons called for the free 
book—I was going to say booklet, 
but it was too elaborate to be 
called a booklet—“The New Way 
to Wash Dishes.” The coupons 
were coming in so fast that I 
grew alarmed for fear there would 
not be enough books to supply 
the demand. But I soon found 
that my fears were groundless: 
there were whole bins of them— 
thousands of copies—and more 
coming from the printer. Pick- 
ing up a copy from the bin and 
examining it a little more closely 
than I had found time to before, 
I made the discovery that the 
model as being worked out in the 
experimental department, and 
which would be put on the market 
immediately it was approved, had 
several pretty radical changes 
which would make the illustrations 
all through the book obsolete. 
Also, Mr. White had told me that 
morning that he had found that 
the price would have to be ad- 
vanced immediately to $35. This 
was a bombshell, for I found that 
not only these handsome books, 
but every last piece of literature 
in the place—and there were 
booklets, envelope inserts, window 
cards and form letters by the 
reams and thousands—would all 
be obsolete, for the price of $30 
had been featured prominently in 
everything. “A dollar a day for 
thirty days” was the slogan all 
through every piece of printed 
matter. It was a good slogan, but 
it was prematurely featured; the 
factory had not had a chance to 
establish costs on a safe basis. 


MARVELOUS FORM-LETTER SERIES 


Speaking of form letters, the 
follow-up system was truly won- 
derful. There were first, second 
and third letters to women; first, 
second and third letters to men 
(should any answer the advertise- 
ments, thinking to buy the dish- 
washer for their wives or moth- 
ers), and first, second, third and 
fourth letters to dealers. Then 
there were all sorts of return post- 
als to tell whether the prospect’s 
house was wired for electricity, 
whether he or she expected to 
have the house wired, whether the 


current was direct or alternating, 
etc. And there were elaborately 
ruled office forms for recording, 
tabulating and recapitulating all 
of the mailings, information and 
data. 

There was an elaborate map 
cabinet showing “dealer distribu- 
tion,” with here and there, in a very 
few States, a tack triumphantly 
proclaiming the fact that a dealer 
had been landed in some town. 
This led me to look up the list of 
dealers, and I found that there 
were about thirty. Afterward I 
saw the names of a majority of 
these dealers on the crates of re- 
turned dish-washing machines in 
the receiving-room. To be sure, 
most of these machines had been 
returned to exchange for newer 
perfected models, for the dealers 
had not entirely lost faith in the 
machine. This dealer situation 
soon led to another complication. 
All of these dealers, I found, had 
large supplies of various kinds of 
literature, imprinted with their 
firm names, all of which pictured 
the old machine and featured the 
old price, which fact subsequently 
caused us no end of trouble, be- 
cause, in spite of the fact that we 
sent them new advertising matter 
as soon as possible, and requested 
them to destroy the old lot, they 
got the two lots mixed and it was 
an everlasting job keeping the 
dealers and prospective purchasers 
good-natured. Of course, this 
price situation might have hap- 
pened in any business, and indeed 
has happened in many since the 
war broke out, but it taught me 
this lesson: that in a new business 
it is better not to feature the price 
in a booklet at all, but to have little 
price-slips printed separately so 
they can be tipped in or inserted 
loose. With a new product there 
is always a likelihood of the prices 
having to be revised one way or 
the other, sometimes several times, 
before the factory has struck its 
pace and found its costs. 

To go back again, at the end of 
the first week we suddenly began 
to get a fresh flood of coupons 
asking for “The New Way to 
Wash Dishes,” which, by the way, 
cost .104 per copy and three cents 
to mail, without taking into ac- 
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count letters one, two and three 
under two-cent stamp to the pros- 
pect and a form letter and card 
that went to the dealers, first-class 
—that is, if there happened to be 
any dealer within thirty or forty 
miles of the prospect, which there 
generally was not. To my horror, 
a large part of these coupons were 
coming from rural sections not 
supplied with electricity. I looked 
up the key number and found that 
my predecessor had taken three- 
quarters of a page in a flat maga- 
zine carrying a high rate and go- 
ing quite largely to country and 
small-town subscribers. The copy 
was pulling, oh, yes, it was pull- 
ing! It advertised a book, not a 
dish-washing machine. To be 
sure, the latter was mentioned, but 
the general impression was a hand 
holding out a bound book telling 
you about a new way to wash 
dishes and a coupon urging you 
to send for this book and learn 
about this new method. Unless 
you were quite observing you did 
not discover that the new method 
employed a machine driven by 
electricity. 


TRYING TO REBUILD 


I hurriedly got up a letter telling 
rural prospects that unless they 
had electricity in their homes they 
could not use our machine, and 
so they would probably not be in- 
terested in the book. But I soon 
found that we could not “get 
away” with that; they wrote back, 
many of them, and insisted on 
having the book and some even in- 
timated that we were crooks and 
had lied in our advertisement. 
Their impression was that the 
book told of some wonderful new 
way of washing dishes, and they 
wanted to know about it. 

After I had been “on the job” 
a few weeks I received a letter 
from the president’s nephew say- 
ing that he had forgotten to tell 
me anything about the dealer ad- 
vertising electros. They were all 
up on the fourth floor of the 
building in a little room by them- 
selves, and I would find all the 
proofs and records with them. He 
had, it seemed, planned to get a 
great deal of local newspaper 
space free of cost by supplying 
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the dealer with electrotypes, all 
blocked and mortised for his 
name. I looked into the matter 
and found whole shelves full of 
electrotypes, all in sets of six, 
three large and three small. There 
were hundreds of them. The “rec- 
ords” showed that up to date 
six dealers had applied for elec- 
tros from the handsomely printed 
dealer-ad booklet that had been 
sent out at great expense—that is, 
the pile of these booklets that was 
left represented considerable ex- 
pense. Of course, the electros 
were ancient now, with the change 
in the model and the new price. 
Sadly I called in the junk man and 
sold the electros for old metal, 
netting $46.34 for them as junk, 
which is a considerable pile of 
junk! 

Likewise, later on I got a paper 
dealer to make a bid on the 
now obsolete literature around the 
premises, most of it really expen- 
sive stuff in colors on fine coated 
papers. He sent his truck down 
several times before he had it all, 
and I sat and cussed, not the man 
who had ordered it prematurely, 
but the tgnorance of that young 
man, as I looked out of my office 
window and watched the three 
thoughtless, joking men who were 
carrying out the literature and 
dumping it into their truck. 

I realize that I am taking a lot 
of space to tell about all of these 
mistakes of the previous adminis- 
tration, and that 1t may be rather 
boresome reading. But I am of 
the opinion that once in a while 
these shipwreek stories ought to 
be told in full, and that, further 
than that, they ought to be read 
in full by all of us occasionally. 
I realize, also, that this is a rather 
disjointed narrative, but mine was 
a disjointed job! Everything had 
been running full speed ahead, and 
was in very much of a mess. Just 
what was the right thing to do, 
with the dish-washing machine 
still in the experiemental stage, 
was not quite clear. Only one 
need stood out sharply: to stop 
everything short until we could 
get onto a working basis, and then 
to work everything out laboratory- 
fashion. 

(Concluded next week) 
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Engineers Are Builders of of 








Business 





The more or less general conception of the engi- 
neer as a man constantly engaged in figuring stresses 
and strains and poring over a design on a draughting 
board is just about as accurate as the general concep- 
tion of the advertising man which typifies him as one 
whose eternal effort is the writing of “clever phrases” 
and the designing of “‘catchy” illustrations. 


Mathematics and drawings are important factors 
in the business of engineering just as copy and illus- 
trations are important factors in the business of 
advertising. But these factors are not the “be-all and 
end-all” of either the engineering or the advertising 
business. 


Engineering imagination created the Panama 
Canal and in doing that absorbed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of manufactured products 
of the United States. 


Engineering imagination has evolved our great 
systems of distribution of electrical energy and water 
supply, of sewage and garbage disposal, of street 
paving and roadmaking. 


And in doing these things it has not only developed 
cnormous markets for existing manufacturers but has 
literally created new industries. 


And the end is not yet. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


‘erve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 
Power Coal Age The Contractor 


‘lectrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electrical Railway Journal Electrical Merchandisin 
‘ngineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical on 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The product of a success- 
ful advertising agency is not 
trade-marked, and has no 
distinctive brand, package 
or design. It can only be 
distinguished or identified 
by knowing what adver- 
tisers the agency serves. 


Fuller 


Advertising 
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The advertisers 
who are served by 


Fuller &? Smith: 


The Aluminum Castings Company 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The Beaver Board Company 
The Bourne-Fuller Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Company 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company 
The Cleveland Provision Company 
The Geiger-Jones Company 
The Glidden Varnish Company 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co. 
The Joseph & Feiss Company 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company 
The M. T. Silver Company 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
John R. Thompson Company 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
University School 
The Upson Nut Company 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Company 


3 Smith 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’! Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 














Form Letters That “Speak Out” 


Side Headings Helped Bring Orders 


By Claude Schaffner 


Be a man prepare an adver- 
tisement for a magazine and, 
10 matter how small it may be, 
iis one great desire is to make his 
‘rincipal arguments stand out 
sharp and clear. He may fuss, 
ume—make himself disagreeable 
:enerally—but he will display cer- 
ain points so that they will be 
readily seen, points that he has 
eason to believe will strike a re- 
~ponsive chord. Thus he makes 
is message “speak out.” 

~ However, three minutes later, 
vhen this same man begins a form 
letter he is no longer torn with 
inxiety. A great calm has de- 
scended upon him. 

He has a special discount that 
will make the trade gasp. He has 
figured out an exceedingly clever 
way to cope with embargoes. And 
he has so strengthened and glori- 
fied his guarantee that the dealer 
will gladly frame it at his own 
expense. Nevertheless, because he 
is writing a letter, he is bound by 
convention, and all his joyful 
ews is buried in a mass of words. 

Letters which contain many 
vital selling points can often be 
made more certain of a reading, 
| have found, if the writer will 
throw convention to the winds 
and make them “speak out” in the 
same way an advertisement does. 

This can be done by side-head- 
ig the principal features so they 
will flag the reader the moment he 
unfolds the letter. If he has been 
wondering where in the world he 

ill be able to get a rush ship- 

ent of flat steel strips, for in- 
siance, “Flat Steel, Rush” stares 
him in the face. You have his 

tention immediately; the rest is 
up to the message. If he has had 
‘ hunch for a long time that he 
is being held up on brass wire, 

ur side-head announcing a 
lower discount ought to do a great 
ceal towards putting him in a re- 

ptive frame of mind. Reason 

out for yourself. If your sales 
partment, 


after many stormy . 
2 


sessions, passes something that 
greatly affects the trade, isn’t it 
more logical (and much safer) to 
get it into view where it will stand 
less chance of being missed, rather 
than to bury it in a mass of words 
and trust to luck that it will be 
seen? Let me illustrate what I 
mean by quoting a letter used 
by a prominent maker of paper 
towels: 


Gentlemen: 

Onliwon Paper Towels will run you 
six to eight times longer than cloth 
towels for the same cost. 

32/10 cents per person per week— 
One big factory with over 200 in their 
offices used to pay 25 cents per person 
per week to a cloth towel service com- 
pany. They now use Onliwon Paper 
Towels entirely—at a cost of .032 per 
person per week. Over 87% saved! 

Here’s another case—A large automo- 
bile factory turned to its records and 
found that as against an expense of 25 
cents per person per week of a year 
ago with cloth towels, the cost with 
Onliwon Paper Towels is now $.0412. 
A clear economy of over 83%. 

Not _exceptional—These are exemplary 
cases. Hundreds of others—buildings— 
hotels—schools—theatres-— depots—and 
hospitals—also private homes—have dis- 
carded the cloth towel in favor of the 
Onliwon Paper Towel. 

Less _waste—Onliwon Towels are 
served from the Onliwon Cabinet— 
one at a time, folded. Serving one 
towel at a time, folded, effectually bars 
waste. 

Towel thieves!—The theft of indi- 
vidual cloth towels is gern | alarm- 
ing. One hotel steward says he loses 
over ten dozen a month! 

Paper is _sanitary—Onliwon Paper 
Towels prevent the spreading of dis- 
ease. ach person has a chemically 
clean towel. No one is —— to 
use a towel so dirty it will stand. 
Cloth towels soak up filth and hold 
it like a sponge—and the average laun- 
dry, with its so-called ‘‘clean-water 
wash” (hot water and a little soda!) 
loes not eradicate the dirt, but only 
covers it up. 

Trv the sample towel after reading 
the folder, both enclosed herewith. 
Note how thoroughly and quickly the 
towel dries the skin and what a clean, 
grateful feeling it leaves. Send the 
card for “oe and full particulars. 

A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY. 











All the important points in the 
above letter are displayed. They 
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are apparent at a glance. The 
reader is not asked to plow at 
random through a mass of type to 
get what concerns him. As a mat- 
ter of interest, this Onliwon Paper 
Towel letter brought about one 
hundred and fifty inquiries, and a 
large percentage of them were 
calls for salesmen. Here is 
another side-headed letter taken 
from service: 


THE ROBINSON REMINDER 

A Memo Book Everybody Wants! 
Gentlemen: 

Note the filler enclosed herewith. 
This is one of the fillers which is 
enclosed in a handsome leather case 
in the Robinson Reminder—the hand- 
iest memo book ever offered to the 
public. Each memo js on a separaie 
perforated coupon. This coupon is torn 
out when the matter is attended to. 
The book never contains anything but 
live memoranda. Everything else is 
removed as fast as it has been taken 
care of. The filler enclosed is a 
sample filler—as furnished with the 
Reminder it contains 30 pages. 

Nationally _ Advertised. Robinson 


Reminder is known the length and 
breadth of the land. Last year it 
was advertised in the following maga- 
zines: System, Literary Digest, Satur- 
Evening Post, Metropolitan, Scien- 
tific American, Independent, Vogue, 
World’s Work, Modern Methods, etc. 
This year it will appear in the follow- 
ing magazines: Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, System, Literary Digest, 
American Stationer, Scientific Ameri- 
can, Independent, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, etc. 
5,286,095 readers will this year be 


urged to go to their dealers for a 
Robinson Reminder. The market is 
big. Nearly everybody has use for 
one of these convenient little books. 
Business men, shoppers, school teachers, 
college students, society leaders—the 
list is almost endless. All who have 
any duties to remember are strongly 
appealed to by the unique coupon 
feature. 

Large concerns use them—Many very 


important concerns whose _ businesses 
run into millions in the United States 
and Canada have ordered the Robin- 
son Reminder in large quantities for 
their employees’ use. It’s handy! And 
because it’s handy, it’s Pa, Why 
not share the profits of this business 
with us? 

A_good big profit for vou—The en- 
closed price card will give you the 
retail Prices of the different styles and 
sizes in which the Reminder is manu- 
factured as well as the discount 
offered. y 

Displav siep—We furnish free a fine 
lithographed metal display sign which 
tells the customer at a glance just what 
the Robinson Reminder is. The size of 
this sign is 9% inches by 13% inches. 

If you will send us a list of pos- 
sible users, we will mail to them spe- 
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Robinson Re- 
to go to you 


cial literature. on the 
minder—urging them 
for it. 

Order a trial assortment—We suggest 
as a quick, easy way to get started 
that you order the _ following re- 
sentative assortment [prices fellow. 

Some stationer in your city will, no 
doubt, handle the Robinson Reminder 
this season. We trust that you will. 

Let _us_repeat—The Robinson Re- 
minder is something absolutely differ- 
ent from anything that has ever been 
offered to your trade. When you get 
it on your counter and people know 
you have it, you will be amazed at 
the way it will “turn 
ROBINSON MANUF ACTURING CO. 





The selling points of the cam- 
paign on this Robinson Reminder, 
which is a memo book of a very 
unusual pattern, were entirely too 
important to run any risk of the 
stationer’s not having all possible 
chance of seeing them. That he 
did see them is borne out by the 
fact that this letter was highly 
successful from a dealer-getting 
standpoint. 

One more instance in a widely 
different field: 

Gentlemen: 

‘leet” is a word continually asso- 
ciated with White Delivery Trucks- 
because purchased in such great num- 
bers. For instance: , 

The May Co., 
“fleet” of 24. 

Jos. < eg 
truck “flee 

Altman & Co, N.. ¥., 
“fleet”? of 9 

The Cult _— Co. 
bers over 200. 

And about 500 
Standard Oil ‘“‘flee 

No_ guesswork! — business men 
like these do not buy trucks in “fleets” 
without knowing just what they are 
buying. They could get trucks for 
less than the White—plenty of them— 
but they didn’t want merely wood, 
tires and machinery. They wanted 
UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE, and 
they knew from tests they had made 
themselves that they could get it in 
the White Delivery Truck. 

Remember this—it’s not what you 
pay, it’s what you GET. 

Costs a little more—BUT! Divide 
the price of a White Delivery Truck 
xy the many years of uninterrupted 
use you get out of it—and the actual 
cost will dwindle down to a mere 


nothing. 
700 illustrations. A book about 


White Delivery Trucks for manufac- 
turers, merchants, . market gardeners 
and others—containing upwards of 150 
fine halftone illustrations—will be sent 
you without charge if you write us. 

Get it now—while a can be 
made in time for Christm 


THE WHITE MOTORS co. 


Cleveland, has a 
Pittsburgh, carries a 42- 
operates a 
“fleet”? num- 


2 the size of the 

















su 


od 


le 


1g 





Nothing need be said about this 
letter other than that, in company 
with two others, it was directly 
responsible for the sale of a White 
Motor Truck. 

An objection to the side-headed 
letter is that it is stiff and me- 
chanical; advertises itself as a 
form letter the minute it comes to 
view. Well, I seriously doubt 
whether, ih this enlightened period, 
very many business men are really 
deceived by a form letter. Multi- 
graph it as carefully as you know 
how, and match in the salutation 
with the greatest precision—it is 
still apt to betray itself by its very 
perfection of form and phrasing. 

Is the side-headed letter a cure 
for all public indifference? No. 
Many letters are so short, or of 
such a personal tone, as to unfit 
them for this method of attention- 
getting. I use it to good advan- 
tage in letters which are either 
long, or which contain facts that 
must be gotten across without 
fail. If your letters do not seem 
to have the right pulling power, it 
might pay you to side-head them. 
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More Advertising Men in the 
Government Service 


WARREN SEELYE . AGENCY 
J. P. Overdorf, ‘Ambulance Co., No. 
4, Fort Benjamin HFarrison. 
Robert T. Emery, Officers?..Praining 
Camp, Fort Sheridan, IIl. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
S. V. Hiscox, Seventh Regiment, 
N. G. N. 
Leslie W. Rowland, same. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Walter L. Durant, U. S. N. R. F., 
Section Base 6, Brooklyn, N Y 
MARTIN V. KELLEY CO. 
H. R. Schaeffer, U. S. N., attached 
to U. S. S. Essex. 


R. S. Wood With Powers 


Richard S. Wood, formerly business 
manager of Metropolitan Magazine, 
New York, and of Current Opinion, 
New York, and assistant to the vice- 
president in the Chicago territory of 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, is now connected with 
John O. Powers Company, advertising 
agents of New York. 


Riddle Now in New York 


J. M. Riddle, Jr., has joined the New 
York office of John M. Branham Com- 
pany, publishers’ representatives. For 
several years he has been in the Chi- 
cago office of this concern. 















The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 






















Advertising Tax Lurks in Revenue 
Bill 

At the Eleventh Hour Advertisers Discover the Concealed Hook in the 
Measure 


SECTION of the new rev- 

enue bill now in the hands 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
which is giving a lot of business 
men apprehension reads as fol- 
lows: 

Schedule A, page 70, Second 
section—Parcel Post Packages: 
“Upon every parcel or package 
transported from one point in the 
United States to another by parcel 
post, a tax of one cent for each 25 
cents or fractional part thereof 
charged for transportation to be 
paid by the consignor.” 

On the face of it this measure 
is simply a tax of one cent on 
every parcel post package, a tax 
which all business men -would be 
willing to pay as a war necessity; 
if this clause only meant what it 


says, it is not likely that a word 
of protest would be raised against 
it. 

Unfortunately, the phrase “par- 
cel post packages” has been inter- 
preted by the Post Office Depart- 


ment to include every booklet, 
pamphlet or catalogue of twenty- 
four pages or over, regardless of 
weight. This tax, therefore, must 
be paid on every individual piece 
of mail matter as classified above 
in addition to the postage. 

Seedsmen, nursery men, music 
publishers, mail order men and all 
others who use catalogues to se- 
cure business say that they have 
no objection to paying a tax on 
packages of merchandise which 
they ship because the packages 
represent actual business. They 
do think, however that it is un- 
fair that their catalogues and 
other printed matter which are 
used to create business should be 
taxed. They argue that the more 
business they do, the greater their 
profits, of which the Government 
will get a liberal share under the 
war revenue bill. 

Then why, they inquire, tax the 
very means by which business is 
created? The extent to which 


catalogues and booklets are used 
by all houses using the mails to 
sell goods is enormous. They not 
only create sales but they promote 
money orders, registered mail and 
parcel post business, all of which 
is profitable to the Government. 

The printers see in the tax a 
menace to their industry on the 
ground that the tax will have a 
tendency to reduce the volume of 
catalogue and other printed mat- 
ter. 

The various organizations repre- 
sented by the seed houses, the de- 
partment stores conducting mail 
order departments, and music and 
other publishers, are arranging to 
present the above facts to the 
Senate Finance Committee with a 
view of having the tax restricted 
solely to merchandise sold by 
mail. 


New York Bank Appoints Ad- 


vertising Manager 
James I. Clarke has been ssaeietet 
advertising manz ager of the aticval 
Bank of Commerce in New York. For 
four years he has been connected with 
the New York Sun. 


Now With 
Frank & Co. 


M. Robert Herman, who has been 
New York manager of the E. J. Goul- 
ston Agency of Beston, for some timc, 
has joined the staff of Albert Frank & 
Company. 


E. M. Davidson With Redfield 
Agency 
E. M. Davidson, recently of the 
Ewing & Miles Agency, has joined 
the Redfield Advertising Agency, New 
York. At one time he was on the 
advertising staff of Printers’ InK. 


Orme With Batten 


Albert M. Orme_has left Scientific 
American to join George Batten Com- 
pany, New York. 


Albert 


Herman 


C. W. Stokes has been appointed 
assistant general publicity agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


with offices at Montreal. 
8 
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1000 


Window Displays 
in One Week 


[re LEDGER BUREAU OF 


Av 





TRADE PROMOTION has 
established a record for the 
“ United States in its co-operation 
with the advertising campaign of 
H. O. Wilbur & Son. 

One thousand grocery stores in 
0 Philadelphia and vicinity displayed 
" window exhibits simultaneously with 
d a window demonstration at Ledger 
y Central during the week beginning 

April 2. 
‘ These windows were obtained 
a without the slightest effort on the 
; ' part of the Wilbur Company, . and 
the list of stores was in the office of 
the Ledger Bureau of Trade Pro- 
motion ten days before the Wilbur 
n Cocoa display appeared at Ledger 
Central. 

This little incident—one of a 
1 series pulled off by the Ledger 
Bureau in connection with the prin- 
cipal distributing sources of Phila- 
delphia—ought to convey something 
to you. 

Does it? 


The Ledger 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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THE PHILADELPHI 


Greatest Automobil 





N PHILADELPHIA and contiguous territory are located 
many of the nation’s greatest industrial plants, employing ten 

of thousands of workers, with a monthly wage disbursement 0 
millions of dollars. The Philadelphia district is the richest and mog 
productive sectiou in Pennsylvania, which State is the wealthieg 
commonwealth of its area and leads the world in the variety of it 
products. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Cramps’ Shipyard 








Comparative Table 


— 
Display Automobile 


Advertising 


In Philadelphia Newspapers During 
the First Six Months of 1917 


Inclusive 
THE NORTH AMERICAN. 289,700 Lines 
Second Paper 247,060 Lines 
Third Paper 231,715 Lines 
Fourth Paper 214,260 Lines 
Fifth Paper 
Sixth Paper 
Seventh Paper 
Eighth Paper 


168,950 Lines 


For the Month of 
June 


un 
THE NORTH AMERICAN. .5/,460 Lines 
Second Paper.......... .38,995 Lines 
Third Paper 37,450 Lines 
Fourth Paper.......... .35,305 Lines 
Fifth Paper 34,650 Lines 
Sixth Paper 30,490 Lines 
Seventh Paper......... ..28,300 Lines 
Eighth Paper 18,250 Lines 
THE NORTH AMERICAN’S 


Increase over tts own Lineage for 
First Six Months of 1916, 23,845 Lines 





7“ 


January to June | 


178,075 Lines | 


164,340 Lines | 
64,015 Lines | 

















NEW YORK OFFICE 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Midvale Steel Works, Brill Ca 
Works, the Stetson hat factory 
and many other of Philade 
phia’s industries hold foremos 
place throughout the worl 

The city’s production in score 
of lines is stupendous. It is th 
biggest export point for oil an 


textile goods on earth, produd 
ing more than any other tw 
American cities combined 
These products include carpets 
rugs, woolen and worsted 
goods, knit goods, hosier 
silks, cotton goods, tapestrie 
and upholstery fabrics. 


Included in the Philadelphigl ; 
district are the great gun an¢ 


munition plants at Eddystoneg,; 


Within three miles of Philadel 
phia, on the New Jersey side 
are the great plants of the Ne 
York Shipbuilding Co., th 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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IS RICT IS THE 


arket in America 





nd nny others. The busy industries of Chester and Wilmington 
ine tenfre al! at the city’s door; the wages paid their employes are largely 
meat opened in Philadelphia. 


Myer 225,000,000 were subscribed to the 
Biberty Loan in the Philadelphia district, 
dover $3,200,000 to the Red Cross fund. 


CH Philadelphia—the 


factory 

hil 

‘iade'] Workshop of the World 
worl 

n score this prosperous, money-spending terri- 
It is thapry. PLE NORTH AMERICAN reaches 
e most desirable class of buyers — the 
eople who spend liberally for luxuries as 
ell as necessities. 


- oil ang 


;@or ten consecutive years—from 1907 to 
D7—THE NORTH AMERICAN has 
aed in display automo- 
le advertising, and in 
he first six months of 
17—January to June, 
clusive — printed the 
eatest volume of dis- 
ay automobile adver- 
.pping th it ever appear- 
tin any Philade phia 
Wspaj r with- 
the saine 
CMeriod of 
me. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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A New York Publisher 


(Name on request) 


made a special trip to investigate the 
Chicago Newspaper Situation 


He Said: 


“T could never quite understand why The Daily 
News has such a strong hold on the people of 
Chicago: 


“T know now. 


“Why, The Daily News is almost as necessary to 
Chicago people as the air they breathe. 


“It is the most extraordinary condition I ever 
encountered. 


“T asked a great many people in all walks of life 
about The Daily News and the answer I invariably 
got was: 


““My Dear Sir, The Daily News IS Chicago.” 


“As I size up the Chicago situation, I believe that 
your people would deny themselves transit facilities, 
or electricity, or telephone service—almost anything 
than give up The Daily News. 


“T have never visited a community where the 
people depend so absolutely on one newspaper as the 
people of Chicago depend on The Daily News.” 


Thank You, Mr. Publisher! 


The Chicago Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago.” 





Japan’s Campaign for American 


Good Will 


Advertising in Which All the People Take Part to Win Esteem of 
Travelers from the United States 


By J. B. Powell 


“To the not good also I would be 
good in order to make them good.” 
HIS Chinese proverb attrib- 
uted to one ot the emperors 
who lived two centuries before 
Christ, might well be adopted as 
a slogan in Japan’s great adver- 
tising campaign for good will on 
the part of the United States. 
This movement on the part of 
the Empire of Japan to gain the 
good will of the United States is 
essentially an advertising cam- 
paign, and I’m almost tempted to 
say that outside of the great war 
campaign of Great Britain, it is 
the greatest movement of the 


kind by any nation. 

‘The person who starts across 
the Pacific Ocean from San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, or any other Pacific 


port outside of Vancouver, soon 
begins to find out things about 
Japan. The first thing that jars 
the average American is the fact 
that the great Pacific Ocean is 
almost a Japanese pond. It is 
almost safe to say that at least 
50 per cent of American travel 
to and from the Orient must be 
on Japanese ships for the simple 
reason that there is scarcely any 
other kind. It is impossible to 
give figures on freight, but it is 
a fact that in the daily listings 
of “arrivals” and “departures” of 
vessels printed in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser and the Shanghai China 
Press, the two American news- 
papers of the Far East, fully 
three-fourths of the names of 
ships end in maru, the Japanese 
word for merchant vessel, and 
denoting Japanese ownership. 
But about the advertising cam- 
paign for good will, and in this 
connection I would like to ask 
this question: Henry Ford is one 
of the most democratic of Amer- 
ican business men—what would 
he say if somebody suggested to 


him that he should entertain in . 


his own home every person who 
bought a Ford during the year? 

What would the president of 
the Santa ke, the Union Pacitic 
or any of the other great Amer- 
ican railroads say if it were sug- 
gested that he invite every 
transcontinental traveler to at- 
tend a reception in the president’s 
own home to meet his family? 

If this suggestion came trom 
the advertising manager’s desk, I 
think there would soon be a va- 
cancy at that desk. But this is 
exactly what happens in the case 
of one of the great Japanese 
steamship lines that touches at 
San Francisco. 

When the passenger liners of 
this line, the ‘Loyo Kisen Kaisha, 
or T. K. K., as it is commonly 
known, are "three days out of 
Yokohama, a wireless message 
from the president, Mr. Soichiro 
Asano, is received. That evening 
at dinner every first cabin pas- 
senger finds at his plate an en- 
graved invitation with the passen- 
ger’s name filled in to the effect 
that 

“President and Mrs. Asano will 
be at home at three o'clock at 
their residence, ‘Kurumayoso,’ in 
Tokyo, the next day after the ar- 
rival of the ship in Japan. They 
request the pleasure of your com- 
pany at a reception in honor of 
the passengers, etc. R. S. V. P.” 

Of course everybody goes—yes, 
something like 2,500 every year— 
and it’s a real reception. At. the 
door the guest’s hat, coat and 
shoes are taken by the attendants ; 
—real Japanese girls in native 
costume—and each guest is pro- 
vided with slippers in true Ori- 
ental custom. After passing 
through several halls and rooms 
all decorated in. true Japanese art 
the guest is conducted to a large 
reception room in the center of 
the mansion. Here he is pre- 
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sented to the president and his 
wife and daughters and his son— 
a Harvard graduate. Then there 
is an entertainment, consisting of 
music, juggling and dancing, after 
which there are refreshments— 
usually of native products. Then 
more sightseeing over the house 
and grounds and a_ friendly 
“Hope you have a pleasant visit 
to Japan” by the president and 
his wife, and you present your 
check and get your shoes back. 
This is the opening gun of the 
good-will advertising campaign, 
and the tourist is never away 
from it while he is in the country. 
The man who examines your 
passport and the quarantine officer 
who examines you for smallpox 
both give you a smile and a polite 
bow and “Hope you have a pleas- 
ant visit in Japan.” And _ the 
Japanese smile is something that 
never comes off. The ’ricksha 


man greets you with it, and when 
you decline his invitation to ride, 
he smiles again and says “bye 
and bye” and then smilingly fol- 
lows you for an hour until you 
capitulate and get in. 


The American who wonders 
how he will ever get through the 
country without a knowledge of 
the language will find a little 
building at every railroad station 
and on the principal street corners 
of the leading cities with the sign 
in English, “Japan Tourist Bu- 
reau Free Information.” Here 
another smiling gentleman in 
uniform greets you in perfect 
English and awaits your pleasure. 
He will get your tickets for you, 
check your baggage, wire your 
hotel reservation, etc,, while a 
smiling coolie wipes the dust from 
your shoes and brushes your 
clothes. 

This for the ordinary tourist. 

John H. Rossiter, of San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, which is 
now going back into business 
after three years of inactivity 
owing to the United States Sea- 
man’s law, spent three months in 
Japan this last winter in opening 
up new offices for his company 
and making other necessary ar- 
rangements to get back into the 
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Pacific shipping and passenger 
business. When he arrived in 
Japan in November he asked the 
Imperial Government Railways 
for a special car for his party to 
make a tour of the country. A 
high-up government official called 
the next day to inform Mr. Ros- 
siter that his car with proper at- 
tendants was ready. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rossiter and party used the 
car for more than two months. 

When he was ready to return 
to the United States he asked for 
his bill. Another government of- 
ficer called at the hotel and in- 
formed Mr. Rossiter that “there 
is no charge—we hope you had a 
pleasant visit in Japan.” 

I can hardly imagine the Amer- 
ican Government doing this for 
a competitor. 

This advertising campaign or 
“propaganda,” as some Americans 
call it, has its American end in 
the Japan Society of New York 
and in the constant string of dele- 
gations of Japanese business men 
who tour America. It has its sig- 
nificance for the American buyer 
in Japan. The Imperial govern- 
ment is doing everything in its 
power to teach its subjects to do 
business in the American way; 
that is, deliver goods in accord- 
ance with samples, respect con- 
tracts, and so on. Every Japan- 
ese, from the ’ricksha coolie up, 
is studying English. The dining- 
room boys and the deck servants 
on the ships hold a night school 
and the passengers are invited 
to talk to them so that they can 
learn the English language. The 
wives of American business men 
residing in Japan find interesting 
and profitable recreation in teach- 
ing English to the clerks in the 
banks and stores. The clerk al- 
ways has his little English good- 
will phrase to make you feel right. 

Some of the Americans, both 
at home and in the Far East, say 
it is Japan’s way for jollying 
America along so she will not 
notice the deeper and more sig- 
nificant things that the future 
may hold. We will have to let 
the future settle that. but for the 
present we must admit that Japan 
is advertising for American good 
will—and doing it effectively. 
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What the A.B.C. Shows in Baltimore 


The most recent audited reports on the circulation of 
Baltimcre newspapers as of March 31st, 1917, just released, show the following 
interesting comparison of the circulation of Baltimore newspapers. These 
figures as compared with the previous statement of September 30th, 1916, 
make interesting reading: 


Sept. 30,1916 Mar.31,1917 Gain—Loss 
Sun (morning) 104,639 103,517 i, 122 t 
Sun (evening) 62,147 64,686 2,539 , 
American - 82,029 79,463 2,566 
Star- - - 45,391 45,072 319 t 


NEWS .- 75,200 85,091 9,821* 


* Gain 
tLoss 


Note from these authenticated figures that THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS during the period just audited made greater gains in 
circulation than all the other local newspapers combined. This indicates 
not only a healthy growth in circulation but demonstrates likewise the 
commanding position of THE BALTIMORE NEWS with the worth while 
reading public of this city. 


THE NEWS has the largest circulation in the homes 
of Baltimore of any local newspaper and local merchants give evidence 
of the great result-producing effect of this circulation in placing the major 
portion of their advertising with this dominant business force. 


In Baltimore THE NEWS leads in circulation and 


advertising. A clean, independent, high-grade home evening newspaper of 
the first type. More particulars for the asking. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation June, 1917, 88,685 


GAIN over same period 1916, 11,297 


IAN A. CARROLL j« B. LUTZ 

astern Representative estern Representative 
fribune Building First Nat’l nk Bidg. 
Jew York Chicago 
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The Open Door in The Forbidden City of 
Pekin. Behind its walls the Manchus made 
their latest stand against the Republic. 


Republican flags over the Manchu Throne. 
Recently the Manchus retook it. Now the 
Republic is again restored. 


The Facts about China 


HINA sees a Dynasty go, a President come 
and then the pendulum swings back 
again. But the fundamental life of the people 
flows steadily on. The country’s industry is 
uninterrupted. 


“The Republic Survives” 


is Frederick Moore’s clear description of the 
recent failure to reseat the Boy Emperor. It 
is in 


ASIA PR. 


And it is another instance of afford to miss a single issue 

the way ASIA keeps you in- of ASIA. 

formed on Oriental matters. 

If you, as an American busi- Also in August: Richard 
Washurn 


Child’s ‘‘Chinese 


ness man, hope to benefit by 
the big, modern, Chinese in- 
dustrial development prom- 
ised after the war, you can’t 


Trade Unions’—a continua- 
tion of his original inquiry 
into Chinese business ways. 


If you care to have a sample copy of 
this new copiously illustrated magazine 
with a specialized appeal to an intensely 
interested audience, write us on your 


letterhead. 


Send for booklet 
American Asiatic Association 


280 Madison Avenue 


New York 








Revolutionary Methods in Re- 


touching 
How Inanimate Objects Are Given Life and Sparkle a a S 


S) 
N 
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Unusual Mechanical Process 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HEN that sturdy old 

patriarch of all alarm 
clocks, “Big Ben,” was first in- 
troduced, the man in charge of 
its advertising destinies made this 
significant remark: 

“I’m going to prove that I can 
illustrate my advertisements with 
the article itself, and nothing else! 
I will use no figures—no so-called 
‘human interest. I will even 
eliminate backgrounds. Big Ben 
must stand alone.” 

And,  straightwith, he 
laughed at. 


was 


BIG BEN, AS HERE TREATED, IS REALLY 

THE FATHER OF THE MODERN SCHOOL OF 

RETOUCHING. THE INANIMATE TIME- 

PIECE HAS BEEN “‘HUMANIZED” AFTER A 
FASHION 


“It will be very stupid and un- 


inspired copy,” they told him, 
shrugging their shoulders. 

“Why not reproduce a catalogue 
page and be done with it?” it was 
further suggested. 

But this genius (killed ig the 
great war) stood by his determi- 
nation. He was merely following 
a creed. It had always been his 
contention that certain products 
should be exploited without pic- 
torial accessories. 


He was a dis- 
a7 


ciple of simplicity. “Make ’em 
think of your goods,” he was wont 
to say many, many times, in busi- 
ness conferences. “Concentrate 
on what you are actually selling. 
I might show Jim Jones jumping 
out of bed at six a. m., at the very 
beginning of this clock campaign, 
but I won’t. First off I must 
humanize the product; give it a 
personality, if you please; after 
that, go as far as you like.” 

For three years a picture of Big 
Ben was shown in the copy. The 
sturdy clock, with no accessories, 
formed the sole illustration of the 
various campaigns. But oh, such 
a clock! It was retouched with 
amazing shrewdness. Little trick 
high lights made the nickel work 
fairly scintillate. It was as if the 
sun danced on the highly polished 
surfaces. The clock burned on 
the page. 

Now, if you photograph a Big 
Ben and make a half-tone direct 
from this photograph the result 
will not be very inspiring. It will 
be the conventiunal thing—an ex- 
act reproduction of the clock— 
and no more. Everyone knows 
how disappointing photographs 
can be. They are rather dull be- 
cause they are so slavishly exact. 
Occasionally a photographer, with 
the soul of an artist, uses his cam- 
era aS a canvas and paints nega- 
tives instead of snapping them, but 
he is the exception. 

In the case of Big Ben, the pho- 
tograph of the clock was merely 
the start. It formed the founda- 
tion upon which many artists and 
retouchers worked, for it is a 
rather notorious fact that a hard 
task master was behind the job. 
He simply would not give up until 
he had secured the sort of a pic- 
ture of Big Ben as would give it 
character and lasting personality. 

An incredible number of trial 
designs were thrown away. Fora 
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while it looked as though the 
scheme would have to be aban- 
doned. Big Ben’s advertising 
manager was after the impossible. 
And then, one day, the inspiration 
finally came to one fellow. He 
went directly away from retouch- 
ing as it had been known and un- 
derstood for thirty years, and 
tried something new. 

With that innovation was born 
a new school of retouching. It 
was a school scheduled to turn 
well-worn formulas topsy-turvy. 

Retouching, as previously prac- 
ticed, was a matter of addition. 


INK 


ful restoration of the object, line 
for line, shade for shade, value 
for value. It was the near-to-na- 
ture craze carried to excess. Pho- 
tographs were often lacking in de- 
tail. Conditions under which large 
pieces and shaded interiors were 
taken were not conducive to best 
results. “Bad places” in prints 
were glazed over and obliterated 
Retouching, in reality, was the 
equivalent of dust-cloth to furni- 
ture or varnish to a dead surface. 
It brought out the detail. 

It never occurred to the artist 
or the client to improve on these 


ABOVE ARE INTERIORS, EMPHASIZING FURNITURE, RETOUCHED FROM ACTUAL PHOTOS. 
BELOW IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE FAR MORE SIMPLE METHOD OF SHOWING THE SAME 


THING. 


Detail was put in, surfaces given 
luster, planes polished off to the 


last degree. It was no uncommon 
thing for the entire surface of a 
photograph to be covered with 
retouching. The amount of labor 
involved was very great. The 
writer has seen catalogue pages of 
machinery, the retouching of 
which consumed nearly a month 
per page. 

Retouching, then, was the pain- 


NOTICE THE INDIVIDUALITY THAT IS THUS SUPPLIED 


facsimiles, to put inspiration into 
them, to give them added zest to 
the eye. It was argued in a 
casual way, that a piece of ma- 
chinery or a clock or a spoon 
wer@ inanimate and that the re- 
toucher was fulfilling his duty 
when he merely “made it look like 
the original.” 

As a consequence, retouching of 
this period was all “greasy” and 
sleek and dandied-up. That it 
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= Affected only by the changing seasons and 
the those fundamental, world wide conditions 
ce. which determine the business health of the whole 
country— The Plain Dealer maintains unchallenged, 
ss its position of dominant supremacy among Cleve- 
land newspapers. 
In the six months ending June 30, 1917, 
The Plain Dealer published 318,170 Separate 
Paid Advertisements—more than any two 
other Cleveland newspapers combined, and a 
gain of 12,774 Separate Paid Advertisements 
More than over the same months one year ago— 
318 000 Exceeding Cleveland’s second newspaper 
: (Evening) by 103,952 Separate Paid Adver- 
Separate tisements. 
Paid Exceeding Cleveland’s third newspaper 
Advertisements (Evening) by 240,350 Separate Paid Ad- 
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Exceeding Cleveland’s fourth newspaper 
(Morning and Sunday) by 214, 471 Separate 
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In the six months ending — 30, 1917, 
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More than of Paid Advertising—a gain of 579,516 lines 
6 372 000 over the same months one year ago— 
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Another 
Forward Step 


EGINNING with the September issue, 
Association Men—the official organ of the 
Greatest Men’s Club in the world, the Y. nate A. 


of 8’ inches x 11% inclens, allowing advertisers 
the many advantages of a 7x 10-inch display page. 


With this growth in size goes a progressive 
editorial policy that surely means enlarged influ- 
ence and greatly increased circulation. 


An adjustment of advertising rates to corre- 
spond with the increased size and value are of 


course necessary. But up to August 12th, the 
closing date for the first new and large number, 
advertising contracts will be accepted for space 
to be used up to and including August, 1918, at 
the present small-page rate—$100 a page, $55 
ahalf page. After August 12th there will be a 
flat rate of 40 cents a line, $168 a page. 


NOW is the time to take advantage of the 
wonderful advertising value of this newer, , bigger 
and better 


ASSGIATION: 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE, Advertising Manager 
JAMES I. PECK, Eastern Representative 


124 East 28th Street, New York 


HARLEY L. WARD, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 























faithfully copied the goods we will 
not deny, and that mechanically it 
was skillful to a degree is ad- 
mitted. 

But just as some photographers 
have a clever way of making cer- 
tain portraits live, while others 
merely set down a dull print of a 
face, so did ambitious retouchers 
learn that to shine up every rivet 
and seam was by no means the 
limit of their artistic activities. 
Retouching could be more than 
mechanical. 

After Big Ben came the General 
Electric Company’s splendid ex- 
ploitation of the Mazda. 

Photograph an_ electric-light 
bulb and you obtain rather prosaic 
and disappointing results. When 
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of this organization is a very efh- 
cient art department, working in 
close co-operation with the agency 
art department, handling the ac- 
count. 

Men in these departments, be- 


‘lieving, as did the father of Big 


Ben, that an electric-light globe 
by its “lonely,” with no back- 
ground or accessories, could be 
made intensely interesting to the 
eye, started out deliberately to 
achieve a kindred ambition. 

And here is what they did and 
how they did it. First off came a 
correct photograph of the Mazda 
lamp in a propitious pose. It was 
“full of detail,” as is the nature of 
the photograph, and much of this 
detail was promptly eliminated. 





THE THREE TOP PANELS SHOW UNIQUE TREATMENTS IN THE NEW ART AND RETOUCH- 


ING TECHNIQUE, 


TRUE ENOUGH THERE IS NOT THE WEALTH OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 


DETAIL FOUND IN THE LOWER SCENES, BUT THERE IS MORE TO INTEREST THE EYE 
AND MORE TO FASTEN ATTENTION 


half-toned and printed, it lacks 
something—you can’t explain just 
what, or why. It’s an electric- 
light bulb, all right, but the spark 
is missing. It doesn’t “jump out 
of the page and grab your eye.” 
The General Electric Company 
has a great plant at Schenectady, 
covering acres of ground. A part 





The drawing was reduced to three 
separate and distinct tones—grey, 
darker grey and black. Daringly 
enough, solid black shading in 
simplified strips was introduced 
down the shadow side of the glass 
bulb. This was for sake of con- 
trast. In the original photograph 
no such striking contrasts were 
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to be found. Cool greys were 
edged up against the black and, 
finally, in place of wishy-washy 
high lights, pure white lights were 
cut out on the plate and left, as 
white paper, on the retouched job. 

The result is not intended as a 
faithful reproduction of the Maz- 
da lamp in a photographic sense, 
and it might jar the mechanical 
sensibilities of the inventors and 
factory folks, but this very sim- 
plification makes for display. The 
eye is attracted to the Mazda of 
the advertising pages. Note, in 
the reproduction of it herewith, 
the sparkling, brilliant, compelling 
effect of these three tones, placed 
in juxtaposition! 

Mazda advertising has been ex- 


From the angen, host 


of new ideas on light- 
ing, MAZDA Service se- 
lects for the makers of 
MAZDA Lamps, only 
those developments in 
design, materials and 
methods that will im- 
prove the light you enjoy 














@ RESEARCH LABORATORIES ‘OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


wa 





NOTE WHAT LIBERTIES HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
WITH AN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB. BY 
SIMPLIFICATION AND THE USE OF TWO 
TONES ONLY, THE MAZDA LAMP BECOMES 
ALMOST A LIVING THING 


ceptionally attractive and propor- 
tionately successful. Not long 
since, the experiment was made of 
using a plain photograph instead 
of the retouched drawing. Every- 
one agreed that there was really 
no comparison. One had the es- 
sential live qualities, the other was 
non-inspirational. 

At the inception of an impor- 
tant advertising campaign, now ap- 
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pearing in a wide range of publi- 
cations, the agency representatives 
and factory heads held a meet- 
ing on the subject of illustrations. 
There were to be some fifty maga- 
zine pages and the goods would be 
visualized. The campaign in ques- 
tion was to exploit a new trans- 
parent cooking ware of innova- 
tional type. 

At least twelve designs had been 
completed and were on display. 
The president of the company was 
horrified when he saw these illus- 
trations. 

“They do not represent the 
goods,” he cried, “there are no 
such peculiar streaks through our 
ware—and the ‘windows’—women 
will think that those four squares 
of white are a part of the product 
and painted on. I will not allow 
such drawings to pass.” 

In vain the art manager and 
copy men argued, 

The ware was not photographic 
and, as he lived in an atmosphere 
of intense realism day by day, he 
could not understand, let alone 
sympathize with the liberties that 
had been taken with his goods. It 
was monstrous! 

Argument was of no avail. He 
would not give in, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of the line 
were made and used. 

But at least five other accounts 
of kitchen and tableware were ad- 
vertising at the same time. The 
new art of retouching had been 
taken advantage of by these com- 
petitors. The ware sparkled—it 
possessed a certain indefinable 
charm that seemed difficult to de- 
scribe in words. People men- 
tioned it and the trade compli- 
mented it. Photographic copy did 
not measure up to these ultra- 
modern standards. 

And at the end of that season 
Mr. Stubborn President was ready 
to capitulate. 

“Our designs look dead to me,” 
he said to his agency. 

He had a little portfolio of what 
others had done and were doing. 

“Why can’t we do something 
like this?” he inquired. 

He was not reminded of the pre- 
vious set of drawings submitted. 
The past was forgiven and forgot- 
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Increasing Gains 


In Automobile Advertising in 


‘The CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


Here is the standing of Chicago papers in automobile ad- 
vertising from Jan. Ist to June 30th, and for June, 1917: 


Ist 6 mos. June 
AMERICAN 75% gain 122% gain 
2nd Chicago paper 45% gain 24% gain 
3rd Chicago paper 34% gain ‘ 13% gain 
4th Chicago paper Jo gain Lost 5876 lines 
5th Chicago paper Yo gain 20% gain 
6th Chicago paper Yo gain Lost 1740 lines 
7th Chicago paper Yo gain Lost 5825 lines 


Note that the EVENING AMERICAN leads in gains for 
the period and for the month and that its gains are increasing. 
The above record was made without resorting to “specials,” 
extra “inducements,” free readers or pressure of any sort. 


The EVENING AMERICAN reaches automobile buyers. 
Automobile advertisers are proving this to their satisfaction— 
hence the steady growth in automobile advertising in the 
EVENING AMERICAN. 


A newspaper that is a good medium for automobiles is a 
good medium for almost anything that is nationally advertised. 


EASTERN OFFICE: CENTRAL OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 
2 Columbus Circle 406 Hearst Bldg. Call Building 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Important 
Announcement 


With the issue for AUGUST, 1917 


FARM“HOME 


the national magazine of rural life 
for the farms and homes of America 


will be published as a monthly 


with a GUARANTEED circulation of 
600, 000 > copies at $3.00 
per agate line. 


The Western Edition will be 300,000 copies at 
$1.50 per line; the Eastern Edition 300,000 copies 
at $1.50 per line. A map, with the latest circulation 
count by states, together with data on closing dates, 
etc., will be gladly furnished you upon request. 


PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
New York Chicago Springfield, Mass. Minneapolis Atlanta 


The lot Lotus for the duu issue 
close in Springfield office July 25th. 
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ten. A new series of designs had 
as many “windows” as the art de- 
partment desired, and were alive 
with trick high lights, shadows, 
grey tones and strong contrasts. 
The campaign immediately took on 
an animation it had never known 
before. The ware was immeasur- 
ably more attractive to the eye. 

Strangely enough, it is not until 
“the other fellow” has stepped out 
of the conventional that some 
business men concede the advisa- 
bility of it. 

“Why can’t we do that?” takes 


the place of “That is too radical!” ° 


Inanimate objects are often in- 
teresting only by proxy and by 
what they reflect from their en- 
vironment. We have 
mentioned “windows.” 
Technically explained, 
these are high lights, 
reflected from an 
open space in the 
room through which 
light falls. 

Place a bowl or any 
object having a high- 
ly polished surface on 
a table in a room, and 
if there is an open 
window, the reflection 
of the four panes of 
glass will be repro- 
duced in miniature on 
these surfaces. It is 
a lww of science and. 
of light. Note with 
what exquisite charm 
the colors and high 
lights of its surround- 
ings will be reflected 
on polished surfaces. typ 

A soap-bubble is an 
excellent illustration. 

This is really the 
sum and substance of the new art 
of retouching. Eliminate as much 
non-essential detail as possible, 
and substitute the innumerable 
small, tricky reflections that the 
object takes on from its surround- 
ings. 

This modern retouching is es- 
pecially applicable to packages, 
containers of glass and tin, metal- 
lic-surfaced goods of broad va- 
riety, automobiles and, indeed, 
practically any advertised article 
with the exception of fabrics, etc. 
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It has taken the place of straight 
photographic reproduction of 
scenes—houses, landscapes and 
panoramas of places and events. 
The furniture man, with aesthetic 
patterns to reproduce, is willing 
to sacrifice some of his detail and 
much of his pattern, for the sake 
of brilliancy and sparkle. 

A close inspection of the maga- 
zines and of the examples repro- 
duced, in small form, in this arti- 
cle, provides an important lesson 
in the merit of the new idea. 

Our hurried American is alert 
for novelty. 

He would prefer sane novelty, 
without exaggeration, however, 
and in this respect the vogue is 


HERE IS VIVIDLY BROUGHT OUT THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 

“SLICKED-UP” 

MORE MODERN METHOD WITH ITS VIVID HIGHLIGHTS 
AND ELIMINATION OF MANY INTERMEDIATE TONES 


SCHOOL OF RETOUCHING AND THE 


conservative. We are seeing the 
same old things in a new light, in 
a brighter light, so to speak. 

To artists and art managers we 
would say, try this experiment: 

When next you have an inani- 
mate object to reproduce in an ad- 
vertisement, step boldly out of the 
conventions of Yesterday and 
leave something to the imagina- 
tion. Frankly eliminate. If the 
object is small, place it where it 
can reflect its surroundings, and 
study these reflections. 
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Have your photographer give 
you a thin print—one that is grey 
and “washed out.” Work over this 
foundation with blacks in solid 
masses and with broad masses of 
grey. Do not be afraid to dab in 
tiny dashes of liquid, shiny white. 


Sometimes it may be necessary. 


merely to trace the photograph 
and build anew upon the outline, 
else you will be tempted to “put 
in too much.” 

The Westinghouse Company has 
recently completed one of the 
most aggressive and epoch-mak- 
ing advertising campaigns of its 
business career. 

The giant mechanisms of Power 
are portrayed in a bold way. The 
subject-matter is rugged and mas- 
culine and they are not afraid to 
“go after it” with rugged pictures. 
They manufacture motors, for in- 
stance, but no attempt is made 
to show these great motors and 
dynamos photographically. They 
are suggested, simplified down to 
the veriest suggestions, in artistic 
shorthand, of the original. 

Retouch in the modern way, if 
you would give fresh impetus and 
added life to your product. 


Victor Manager Says Company 
Will Stand by Jobber 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Talking Machine 
Jobbers, held recently at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Louis F. Geissler, general man- 
the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, announced that while the 
details of the concern’s new selling 
plan were not ready for announcement, 
there would certainly be no change in 
its present system of standing by the 
jobbers. 

This announcement was received by 
delegates with extreme interest, as 
many persons had thought that the re- 
sult of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on the company’s license agree- 
ment would mean that the distributor 
would be dropped as a link in the 
chain, and that the company would start 
to plan a chain store system of its own. 


ager of 


De Witt a Partner in Morgan 
Agency 


Francis De Witt, for the past five 
and a half years connected with the 
service department of the George Batten 
Co., has become a partner of J. W. 
Morgan in the J. W. Morgan Advertis- 
ine Agency. New York. 

Mr. De Witt has been associated with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Lord & Thomas, and the Taylor- 
Critchfield-Clague Company of Chicago. 
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“Uneeda Uniform” Slogan 
Gets Baker Recruits from 
NBC. 

During a recruiting drive to secure 
the services of bakers and cooks, offi- 
cers of the Quartermasters’ Corps, U. 
S. A., obtained forty-six of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s bakers last 

Friday in New York. 

The meeting was held outside of the 
company’s Tenth Avenue factory, and 
was addressed by speakers from the 
top of a Fifth Avenue bus. One of 
the speakers was Frank Irving Fletcher, 
an advertisement writer, who employed 
local flavor to his line of appeal. 

‘**Uneeda biscuit,” urged Mr. Fletcher, 
“you needa uniform. Serve hot bread 
to the boys who make hot bullets for 
the Boches.” 

This copy hit home, for a lengthy 
red-headed baker shouted approval and 
pushed his way through the cheering 
audience, dragging three of his fellows 
to the recruiting table to sign articles. 


Should Ousted Advertiser 


Have Short Rate? 

When the Téronto Mail and Empire 
ejected liquor advertising from its col- 
umns it was necessary to cancel all 
contracts for this class of advertising. 
One advertiser, a liquor dealer, con- 
tended that such action on the part of 
the newspaper placed him in a position 
analogous to the position occupied by 
the newspaper when the _ advertiser 
failed to use the linage called for in 
the contract and that therefore he, the 
advertiser, was entitled to a considera- 
tion similar to the “short rate” in the 
reversed case. 

When the case came to trial, Judge 
Denton decided that the liquor dealer 
must pay the newspaper in full for 
space used, irrespective of the cancella- 
tion and institute a separate action for 
redress for breach of contract, at which 
time that point would be adjudicated. 

An appeal is being entered against 
the decision. 


New York “Post” Gets “Nau- 
tical Gazette” 

The Nautical Gazette, a semi-monthly 
shipping journal published in New 
York, has been acquired by the New 
York Evening Post Company. The 
title of the publishing company will 
remain The Nautical Gazette, Inc. The 
new officers are Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, president; Emil M. —— vice- 
president and treasurer; Robert B. Mc- 
Clean, secretary. 


Advertising Plants 


Combine 
Fowler has purchased the 


Outdoor 


Leonard 
Council Bluffs Sign Works, Council 
Bluffs, Neb., and the Losey Sign Sys- 
tem, of Grand Island, Neb. 

G. W. Losey, formerly owner of the 
Lincoln Sign Works, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has become general manager of the 
Leonard Fowler System. 





Raising a Long-Established Price 


James S. Kirk & Co. Using Outdoor Advertising to Explain Situation on 
Its “American Family” Soap 


ue some years back the re- 
sale price of American Fam- 
ily Soap has remained stationary 
in spite of the price fluctuations 
of its unadvertised competitors. 
But when the war hit the tallow 
market, and almost doubled the 
price of the basic raw material, 
James S. Kirk & Company, of 
Chicago, who made the brand, 
were faced with the alternative 
of either increasing the price to 
both consumer and dealer or tak- 
ing a ruinous, loss. With the de- 
cision to increase the price, there 
arose a host of problems—not un- 
similar to the problems which 
confront any advertiser under like 
conditions. 

For instance, there was the 
problem of securing the co-opera- 
tion of dealers who had long cher- 
ished a_ smoldering bitterness 
against low-margined products. 
These were the 
dealers who had 
not yet awak- 
ened to the 
quick turn-over 
principle 
merchandising. 
Then there was 
the problem of 
substitution, 
magnified to an 
extreme by the 
unsettled = mar- 
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Well-planned sales work could, 
of course, be utilized to go far 
towards effecting a solution. But 
sales work was not sufficient. 
Some plan was necessary to reach 
soap users and to reach them 
quickly and thoroughly—especially 
in certain territories where spe- 
cial effort was required. The 
company had always been a firm 
believer in reaching the masses 
through outdoor displays in color. 
What it needed now was to de- 
liver its message to the wash- 
women, scrubwomen and kitchen 
maids, as well as the housewife. 
Some of these perhaps could be 
reached through certain publica- 
tions, but they could be all reached 
through outdoor displays. It was 
not unnatural then for the com- 
pany to again place its faith in 
that medium. 

At the time this situation was 
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ket conditions. 

Housewives 

were bidding 

against each other for _ top- 
shelf products, and it was natural 
to suppose the dealer would lose 
no opportunity to ynload these, 
and if he could do it at the ex- 
pense of small margin products, 
so much the better. And, too, 
there was the ever-present psych- 
ological problem of putting over 
a price raise on both the trade 
and the public for a _ product 
which, through years of ceaseless 
advertising, they had learned to 
recognize as a five-cent seller. 
How were these problems to be 
solved. 


ONE OF THE DISPLAYS 


brewing, thousands of billboards 
and bulletins over the country 
carried advertising in which the 
standard price was featured. What 
was to be done with these? With 
dealers disregarding known val- 
ues and knuckling to price pres- 
sure, the continued advertising of 
a standard price would quickly de- 
velop into liability. So, as a first- 
aid measure to reduce consumer 
pressure on the dealer as much as 
possible, crews were hastily dis- 
patched in all directions to paint 
out price reference in the adver- 
tising. 
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Then began the work of re- 
vamping the advertising to meet 
the new conditions. To this end 
the direction of the advertising 
appeal was shifted from general 
publicity to direct selling -sugges- 
tion. This was done by working 
out a series of three strong slo- 
gans, each one designed to cover 
a particular angle of the problem. 
The first purpose of the campaign 
was, of course, to make soap users 
remember the quality of the prod- 
uct sufficiently to dissipate the 
price appeal of unknown brands. 
At the same time it was desired 
to head off any developing tend- 
ency to experiment with unknown 
and untested brands. To put this 
idea over in concrete form the 
slogan, “It is cheaper to buy good 
soap than to buy new clothes,” 
was designed. 

Putting over the good-will idea 
that the company had taken years 
to develop was a matter of re- 
ducing the principle of noblesse 
oblige to its simplest terms, and 
exploiting the fact that the com- 
pany’s obligation to the public was 
being religiously observed. Ac- 
cordingly the slogan, “Price May 
Change but Quality Never,” was 
brought out. 

With these two slogans out to 
move the housewife on the quality 
appeal, those in charge of the ad- 
vertising planned another slogan 
to place a damper on substitution. 
Under the conditions, there was 
a tendency for shortsighted deal- 
ers to argue for “something just 
as good” or “more for the money.” 
Unscrupulous soap makers have 
in their bag of tricks numerous 
artifices for giving weight and 
size to their product. An accumu- 
lation of these brands made it an 
easy matter for dealers to visual- 
ize the “big size” and “weight” to 
the price-stamped housewife. The 
company reasoned that it would 
only take a trial of such brands 
to vindicate the quality of their 
product, but with a tendency to 
“hoard” staple supplies there was 
no advantage in permitting whole- 
sale experiments. So to counter- 
act any tendency to buy on ap- 
pearance, the slogan, “Quality, 
Not Weight, Does the Work,” was 
brought into play. 
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With a campaign built around 
these three slogans the company 
figures to maintain a full head of 
steam in the selling of its product. 
With the consumer sold on the 
price increase, it is expected that 
the dealer problem will take care 
of itself. In almost every line 
there are some dealers who believe 
that an advertiser’s sole purpose in 
business is to nail them to the 
cross. As a rule self-education is 
the only kind of education these 
dealers will accept. 

Already the raw material mar- 
ket has permitted a decrease in 
the price to the consumer. Yet 
some shortsighted dealers, think- 
ing to have the manufacturer on 
the hip, have deliberately held 
their prices to the highest level. 
Investigations in the field, how- 
ever, indicate that these dealers 
have suffered a definite loss in 
trade. Competitive conditions are 
already working toward retail 
price reduction. So what concerns 
the company most is having soap 
users remember the quality after 
the price is forgotten. In its out- 
door campaign the company fig- 
ures that he who runs may read 
and yet get the message. 


Would Advertise in 


France 

The Senate of the Dominion of 
Canada is advocating that an advertis- 
ing campaign be launched forthwith to 
popularize Canadian-made goods _ in 
France. It is being opposed on the 
grounds that the time is not opportune 
because of the congestion at the sea- 
board and the inability of Canadian 
manufacturers to keep pace with pres- 
ent demands for their products. 


Canada 


Woolworth Sales Increase 


Sales in the Woolworth Stores during 
June were $7,938,018, showing the 
largest increase for any month in 1917. 
This is a gain of $1,133,924 over the 
same period in 1916. For the first six 
months of this year sales were $41,507,- 
893, a gain of $4,299,189. 

Ten new stores were opened in June, 
making a total of 960 stores now in 
operation, with forty more leased and 
to be opened before the end of the 
year, bringing the total up to 1,000. 


Scribner’s Buys “Architecture” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have bought 
Architecture, which, under its new own- 
ership, will continue to be conducted 
in the best interests of the architectural 
profession. 
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A Test of Relative | 
Efficiency 


Have your stenographer write a letter 
on any sheet of bond paper costing 
less per ream than Worthmore Bond. 


Then have her write the same mes- 
sage on a letter-head of 


WORTHMORE 
BOND 


Compare the two letters. 


Then compare the cost of the two 
letters. 


Your own time, your stenographer’s 
salary, your overhead, your postage— 
all these are constant. 


The difference between the cost of the 
sheet of Worthmore Bond and the 
sheet of worth Jess bond will be so 
slight as to be negligible. 


The final decision must rest on your 
own estimate as to the effectiveness 
of the two letters. 


We are always glad to submit sam- 
ples for purposes of comparison. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


BAY STATE DIVISION 
Boston, Mass. 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION 
Baltimore, Md. 

New York Office—Astor Trust Building. 


Chicago Office—878 Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Building. 
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THE GREATEST SPECTACULAR I 


PAINTED ORIGINALLY by one of AMERICA'S 


FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED FROM THE ORIC 
BULLETIN of STEEL, 50 by 133 feet, by the THC 
OF OUTDOOR ARTISTS IN ONLY | 


THROUGH ITS INSPIRATIONAL POWER AD 
MEN and WOMEN, HAVE ENTERED INT 
THIS FEAT IN ART IS THE GLORY OF C 
CROWDS RESPOND DAILY TO IT. 


Executive Orrices @@ReR GE Tea) 
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ILAR PAINTING IN THE WORLD 


MERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 


THE ORIGINAL ON A MAMMOTH PAINTED 
by th THOS. CUSACK COMPANY'S STAFF 
N ONLY EIGHTEEN WORKING DAYS. 


WER ADDED NUMBERS OF RECRUITS, BOTH 
XED INTO SERVICE for THEIR COUNTRY. 
RY OF CHICAGO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 

LY TO ITS OUTSTANDING APPEAL. 





Te tlea Celeikerssaham) §=CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BUILDERS o AMERICAN BUSINESS | | 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL, PRESIDENT OF 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL AND BROTHER 


“I have been a constant reader of System for 
many years. It is the great magazine of business 
—continually broadening its scope and influence.” 


NUMBER CII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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After Half a Century Hartshorn 
Changes Style of Appeal 


An Odd Feature of the Business Which Operated Against Change— 
Strong Campaign Now Under Way 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


HE Stewart Hartshorn Com- 

pany, manufacturer of spring 
shade rollers, at the end of half a 
century of almost continuous ad- 
vertising has adopted a style of 
presentation that is a radical de- 
parture from anything it has ever 
done before. 

It would seem, at least to the 
casual observer, that in fifty years 
an advertiser would have exhaust- 
ed every argument and employed 
every kind of copy that were 
available in exploiting his prod- 
uct, and that the only thing he 
could now do would 
be to repeat them 
over and over again. 
A certain amount of 
reiteration is gener- 
ally considered not 
only necessary but de- 
sirable, but when it 
extends over a long 
period it becomes 
monotonous to ma- 
ture readers, if not to: 
the youngsters who 
are just beginning to 
buy things. 

Until 1915 the ob- 
ject of the Hartshorn 
advertising was to 
impress upon the $S- 
mind of the public 
the name of the man- 
ufacturer and the 
quality of the product. 
Since then the’ idea 
has been to educate 
the woman of the house to realize 
that the roller and the shade at- 
tached to it are deserving of her 
earnest attention, as they can be 
made to contribute to the comfort 
and beauty of the home. 

In the new copy now appearing 
in the general magazines and 
farm papers much attention is 
given to hore decoration. In 
fact, not only is the subject dis- 
cussed in a thorough manner but 


Shade Rollers 


Shade Cloth 


Make your window a thing of beauty 
picture,—a charming sight to the passerby. Use Hartshorn Shade Rollers fitted with 
Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth. 


Uswego and Chouaguen 


ATTRACTIVE COPY 
BOOKLET ON 


readers. are invited to write for a 
booklet on “Shade Craft and Har- 
monious Decoration,” by Alice 
Burrell Irvine, which contains 
many valuable suggestions on the 
subject. The booklet is an artistic 
piece of typography. It is print- 
ed on a heavy, high-grade quality 
of paper, in clear type, and is am- 
ply illustrated by fine screen half- 
tones and drawings printed in 
black and in colors. The pictures 
so faithfully reproduce the inte- 
riors of a number of rooms that 
it is possible for a woman to du- 


New Windows for Old 


Use proper shades and right drapery. Make it a 


Send for “Shade Craft and Decoration,” a book by Alice 
Burrell Irvine, Specialist on Interior Decoration. It gives 
careful thought to the dressing of windows, and tells how 
faded, cracked or frayed shades destroy the harmony of 
aroom. In thousands of homes Oswego and Chouaguen 
Shade Clothson Hartshorn Rollers are choseft because they 
roll easily, without jerking, sticking, cracking or fraying. 
Here are helpful suggestions. Color schemes,—furniture 
for various types of rooms—things to do and what not to 
do. Create beautiful effects at_small cost. Make your 
honie lovely and harmonious. Send today for Free Book 
“Shade Craft and Decoration.” 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

250 Fifth Avenue New Yosk City 


ooooeleE_@{l_eml_"_______ee_ee__O—O07V——_—_—_ 


DESIGNED TO PRODUCE REQUESTS FOR 
“SHADE CRAFT AND DECORATION” 


plicate the furniture, draperies, 
wall-paper, rugs and window cur- 
tains in her own home. The sug- 
gestions are so numerous and 
practical that the housewife can 
find among them many that will 
be of real service. 

Requests for. these booklets 
have been coming into the New 
York office of the company at the 
rate of 500 a day since the adver- 


tising got into full swing. While 
3 
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the object of the bodklet is prima- 
rily to sell Hartshorn shade roll- 
ers, the advertising it contains is 
subordinate to the idea of service. 
Mrs. Irvine shows how to make 
low ceilings seem high and how 
to make high ceilings appear low- 
er. She tells how to choose wall 
coverings and draperies, and how 


Hartshorn Standardizes the 
Roller and Shade Cloth Business 


‘n has signified the highest 
By assuming 
h on 
high standards will be applied 
shade cloths, as well 


name of Stewart Hartshor: 
quality of shade rollers for half a century 
coatrol of the two best known brands of shade 
the market, the Hartshorn 
in the making and marketing of 


Hartshorn—Oswego—Chouaguen 


By offering the famous Oswego and 
cleths } 

with Hartshore rollers, either 

bination, the 
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You want shades that are made of 
fine muslin, heavy, flexible, opaque, 
closely woven—of a color to harmonize 
with your furnishings and of a quality 
that will look crisp and fresh from 
the outside. You want shades that will 
not fade, crack, tear, wrinkle or ravel 
at the sides. You want shades that 
hang straight and smooth, that roll up 
evenly—that stay up when you want 
them up and down when you want 
them down. Beautiful, durable, fine- 
textured cloth shades on 
rollers that really roll. 
And this is what you get 
when you ask for Stewart 
Hartshorn shade rollers, 
with Oswego, Chouaguen 
shade cloth. 


Another advertise- 
ment is headed “Make 
Your Windows as At- 
tractive as the Rest of 
Your Home.” Then 
follows this text: 


When you furnish or 
redecorate your home you 
give many long, delightful 
days to the selection of 
furniture, the choosing 
of wall coverings and 
draperies, the proper 
blending of color schemes, 
the placing of your rare 
curios and ‘“‘obfjets d’art” 
and the hanging of your 


pictures. But what about 
your windows? 
It is not enough to 
Selling Force drape beautiful fabrics at 
ih Gi ante tut Gina al the sides and over the 
‘over the land. top of your windows— 


Much of this demand will centre 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A SAMPLE OF THE ADVERTISING TO INTEREST DEALERS IN 


HARTSHORN SHADE CLOTH 


to select rugs that will harmonize 
with the rest of the room. She 
does not have so much to say 
about shades that all other things 
are subordinated to them. 

In the text-matter of an adver- 
tisement recently printed in a 
popular weekly a chatty, intimate 
style of address is employed, of 
which the following is a sample: 


No matter how much thought you - 


give to your walls, ceilings, floors, 
doors, pictures, furniture, rugs and 
other furnishings—you will ruin the 
artistic effect of your home if you do 
not use the right kind of shades at 
your windows. Your windows are the 
essential part of your decorative plan. 
Think of them frst. 





and then think they are 
well dressed — you have 
forgotten the most im- 
portant part—the shades. 
And unless your shades 
are right—in harmoay 
with the color scheme of 
your rooms—unless you 
can depend upon them 
not to fade or erack—un- 
less you know that they 
will always hang smooth 
and straight and roll ur 
evenly—you cannot have beautiful win- 
dows. 


Then follows a paragraph about 
the Hartshorn Rollers and the Os- 
wego or Chouaguen shade cloths, 
and urging the reader to fill in 
her name and address on _ the 
coupon, which forms a part of the 
advertisement, and receive in re- 
turn a copy of Mrs. Irvine’s book. 

It was not until last year that 
the company became actively in- 
terested in any of the mills produ- 
cing window-shade cloths. It had 
confined its attention exclusively 
to the manufacturing and market- 
ing of the spring rollers with 
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Chas. M. Schwab 


Says: 
















“The super-salesman will not only study the 
immediate needs of his customers, but he will 
provide against those needs even before the cus- 
tomers realize that they exist.” 


HE National Outdoor Advertising Bureau through its 
Agency Members is showing advertisers how to link up 
their outdoor publicity with their newspaper and magazine 
campaigns. It is proving the sales-increasing power of co- 
operation and co-ordination. In short, it is enabling adver- 
tisers to curtail waste and thus get the most from their ad- 
vertising investment. 
The principles and the system of the Bureau are based on 
the highest ideals of salesmanship and service and you owe 
your clients an immediate investigation. 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


(INCORPORATED) 


Fifth Ave. Building, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


MEMBERS 


George Batten Company, Ine......New York ee eee New York 
Blackman-Moss Co.........cceeee New York Eugene McGuckin Co......,.... Philadelphia 
Chas. Blum Adv. Corporation—Philadelphia Charles F, W. Niehels Co.......... Chicago 
Calkins & Holden, Inc.........- New York Nichols-Finn Ady. Co..........00.. Chicago 






Corman, Cheltenham Co., Ine.. 
OTR. EO 

The ' Erickson’ Co... .New Yerk 

The Richard A. Foley Advertising 

rere Philadelphia 

Fuller & Smith...... Cleveland 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc....New York 

Martin V. Kelley Co...New York VERE DSM coc ccc ee eee cease Chicago 

Philip Kobbé Co., Inc..New York Qed Ey by/ = Taylor-Critchfleld-Clague Co.. 

H. E. Lesan Ady. Agency, Inc., “Sana Ae 7 da” Fe Chica 
SA a aay. New York F : 

Lyddon & a Co. jg. j “QR - (= =§ ccccccccecceses Ne 
ois bined avi Rochester, N. Y. - 


Frank Presbrey Co.....New York 
H. E. a Ady. Agency 
ee Ce TE Chicago 
Frank Seaman, “Ine. -New York 
Sherman & Bryan, Ine., New York 
Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency 
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The 
Remarkable Gains 


**New York's Morning Newspaper” 


For the first six months of 1917 THE SUN’S 
circulation was more than double its circula- 
tion for the same period of 1916, now running 


150,000 Copies 


For the first six months of 1917 THE SUN 
gained in advertising over the same period of 1916 


250,998 Lines 


This remarkable gain in advertising clearly 
emphasizes the appreciation that advertisers 
are showing for the new and greater value of 


The Sun 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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which the name of Hartshorn had 
been identified for so many years. 
During 1916 the company decided 
that in addition to giving the pub- 
lic what it believed to be the best 
shade rollers it ought also to rec- 
ommend the best shade cloths to 
put upon them. It therefore en- 
tered into negotiations for the 
purchase of mills at Oswego 
which had long had the reputa- 
tion of producing a high quality 
of shade cloths. The deal was 
completed and in this year’s ad- 
vertising the goods are featured 
for the first time. 

“You have known Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers all your life as the 
standard;” says one of the ads. 
“And now the Stewart Hartshorn 
Company controls the large facto- 
ries in which we make Oswego 
Opaques, Tints and Chouaguen 
shade cloth, so that a superior 
shade of fitting quality can be sup- 
plied with the world-known 
Hartshorn Roller. These cloths 


come in a wide variety of rich, 
mellow colorings and you can eas- 
ily find one that will harmonize 


with your rooms.” 

“When Mr. Hartshorn first be- 
gan to manufacture the spring 
rollers after taking out his basic 
patent in 1864,” said E. L. Durgin. 
the general manager, “he was so 
much occupied in pérfecting and 
producing them that he could not 
spend time to select, ‘cut and 
mount the shade cloths that went 
with them. He therefore sold the 
rollers, which at first were made 
of tin plate and the springs of 
brass, to householders. As the 
business increased he sold to deal- 
ers, who did their own mount- 
ing. In time, as the rollers be- 
came more popular, a number of 
firms or individuals devoted their 
attention exclusively to handling 
the completed product and built 
up large businesses. Many of 
these are wholesalers who have 
salesmen out on the road _ the 
year round, handling these goods. 
Probably there are fully fifty or 
more large wholesale concerns in 
existence at the present time and 
thousands of retailers who mount 
the shades in accordance with the 
wishes of their customers. 


“At various times Mr. Harts- 
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horn has been urged to manu- 
facture and sell the complete fix- 
ture, but his invariable reply has 
been that he did not want to en- 
ter into competition with the men 
who had helped him build up the 
largest spring shade-roller busi- 
ness in the world. Should he pur- 
sue such a course, he argued, hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of the 
smaller dealers would be driven 
to the wall. 

“Last year when we purchased 
the Oswego mills and thus became 
manufacturers of shade cloths, we 
were in a position to produce the 
complete fixture at a cost that 
would enable us to sell it in com- 
petition with other manufacturers. 
Mr. Hartshorn resolutely declined 
to change his policy. He believes 
implicitly in the old adage, ‘Live 
and let live,’ and although the 
company would undoubtedly add 
largely to its income by following 
the proposed course he was em- 
phatically opposed to it. During 
the many years he has been in 
business Mr. Hartshorn has 
played fair with his customers, 
who are now jobbers and con- 
verters. The result has been that 
no concern in the country has be- 
hind it a more loyal body of dis- 
tributors. We employ only six 
salesmen to cover the entire coun- 
try. A large proportion of the 
business comes to us direct. Had 
Mr. Hartshorn pursued a selfish 
policy he would not have been able 
to maintain the position he has 
held for so many years.’ 

The advertising campaign of 
1917 is directed principally to con- 
sumers and therefore is a direct 
benefit to the 10,000 jobbers and 
dealers’who handle the Hartshorn 
products. When copies of Mrs. 
Irvine’s booklet on “Shade Craft 
and Harmonious Decoration” are 
mailed to those who send in cou- 
pons for them a letter accompa- 
nies them in which the recipients 
are asked to inform the company 
if they are unable to secure the 
goods from their local dealers. 
The replies are then referred to 
the dealer in nearest town where 
they can be obtained. 

The jobbers and retailers, how- 
ever, are by no means neglected in 
the plan of campaign. A portfo- 
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ADVERTISING 

MERCHANDISING 

COST FINDING 
—Combined 


A COMPLETE combination, comprising 
proven ability, successful experience 
and financial strength. 


Eaquiprep for every service you expect 
of a well rounded advertising organi- 
zation—plus Merchandising and Cost 
Finding. 

Ler vs tell you why these new features 
are of tremendous value in any large 
campaign. 

THE CENTRE IS PITTSBURGH 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF WHICH 
OUR PARTICULAR FIELD IS THE GREAT 


A. W. McCuoy, President R.L. Mitcuert, Manager 








Pittsburgh + Pennsylvania 
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lio containing samples of the ad- 
vertisements that are appearing in 
the farm papers and general mag- 
azines has been prepared, copies 
of which are being sent to all of 
them. Emphasis is, of course, 
placed upon the effect this adver- 
tising will have upon the consum- 
ing public and the desirability of 
being prepared to meet the de- 
mand when it comes. 

One of the pieces of direct ad- 
vertising is a large folded mailing 
card in which the “Hartshorn 
idea” is exploited. It tells of Mrs. 
Irvine’s Book, and among other 
things says: 

“Tt is our purpose to make this 
book the most powerful selling 
force ever known to the trade. 


For the reason of peculiar appeal | 
in this book, and the wide distri- | 
bution we mean to give it, it will | 


_as the public do 


be welcomed by women every- 
where because it teaches a new 
and simple system of home deco- 
rations. It will prove a positive 


ness, 


centage of profit. It will also en- 
able you to develop other sales in 
other departments, because the 
women have learned that the win- 
dow shade is the beginning rather 
than the end of an attractive in- 
terior. It follows that every 
woman who buys a Hartshorn 
Roller will be a logical purchaser 
for other goods. We hope you 
will take advantage of this un- 
usual campaign.” 

In order to help the dealer to 
bring the products to the attention 
of his customers, small folders de- 


scribing them and bearing the | 


dealer’s name are furnished in 
such quantities as he may need, 
together with individual packages 


of samples of shade cloths for dis- | 
tribution among such persons as | 


may want them. 

Stewart Hartshorn has lived to 
see the business he established in 
a small shop in Tenth Street in 


the early sixties grow until now | 


it occupies great factories at New- | 


ark, N. J.; Muskegon, Mich., and | | 
Toronto, Canada, and has a capi- | 


tal of $2,000,000. The first of 
these was established in 1870, the 





| sections of the public. 
not—just because none exists. 
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Concentrate on 


“PUNCH” 


Try to think of another paper 


boost for your window-shade busi- | besides “PUNCH” which jis popu- 


It will enable you to sell | 
better class goods at a higher per- | 


lar among all the different British 
political parties, religious bodies 
and other similarly water-tight 
You can- 


Obviously, then, if you want to 


| concentrate on the British market 


there’s only one way to:do it—in 
“PUNCH.” 


Money so spent is seed sown in 
rich ground, for the best people 
read “PUNCH.” 


Note the advertisers who do 
concentrate in “PUNCH” and see 
if the moral be difficult to draw. 


My advice in _ these advertise- 
ments is backed by over 40 years’ 
experience. I firmly believe that 
given such a medium = as 
“PUNCH”—world-wide in its 
influence with the  well-to-do- 
concentration upon that medium, 
continuity in its use, and the 
employment therein of dominant 
spaces would abundantly profit 
every advertiser of  high- class 
goods or service. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “‘ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
Loodon, E. C. 4., England 
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second in 1888, and the third in 
1890. The Hartshorn is the only 
spring shade roller made in the 
Dominion. The patents issued to 
the inventor were basic in char- 
acter and so completely covered 
the manufacture of spring shade 
rollers that for many years Mr. 
Hartshorn had a monopoly of the 
field. His shade rollers are sold 
in every civilized country in the 
world. In fact, Constantinople 
buys more of them than Boston. 
He had to spend large sums of 
money in defending his patents 
and in nearly every case was suc- 
cessful. 

It was not long after he took 
out his first patents that Mr. 
Hartshorn became convinced that 
advertising would help sell his 
spring rollers. He was one of the 
first manufacturers of his time to 
perceive the possibilities of the 
new sales force which was then in 
its infancy as a national proposi- 
tion. His first advertisement was 
printed in the Scientific American 
in 1870. George P. Rowell, at that 
time one of the few advertising 
agents in New York, handled his 
advertising for years. There were 
no professional ad writers in 
those days, the agent himself or 
the solicitor who obtained the ac- 
count writing the copy. The 
Hartshorn spring shade rollers 
under the stimulation of what 
would now be considered a very 
modest campaign conducted from 
year to year soon became known 
from one end of the country to 
the other. Whatever measure of 
success he has achieved during the 
half century or more he has been 
engaged in business, Mr. Harts- 
horn attributes to three things, the 
merit of his invention, advertising 
and efficiency of production. 


Carter’s Ink Company Takes 
Over Another Product 


The Carter’s Ink Company has 
bought the good will, formula, and proc- 
esses used in the manufacture of Day’s 
Paste from the Diamond Paste Com- 
pany of Albany, New York, whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire. 
The Carter’s Ink Company will con- 
tinue to manufacture Day’s Paste. 


Beginning August, 1917, Farm and 
Home will be published monthly. 


Southern Agents Favor Flat 
Rate 


The Southern Advertising Agents’ 
Association, a sectional division of the 
A. A. A. A., at its annual meeting held 
in Asheville, N. C., last week, while 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association was in session, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, St. Elmo Massengale, of At- 
lanta; vice-president, Jefferson Thomas, 
Jacksonville; secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
ward F, Johnson, of Dallas. The mem- 
bership of the association is confined 
to agents who are recognized by the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association. At present only seven 
belong. 

St. Elmo Massengale in an address 
before the publishers told of the aims 
and purposes of the “4 A’s,” and urged 
their hearty co-operation with the or- 
ganization. ‘‘Ninety per cent of all the 
advertising has been created or de- 
veloped by advertising agencies,” said 
Mr. Massengale, ‘‘which means that if 
advertising is good for anything adver- 
tising agents are responsible for a 
major portion of it.’”’ The valuable 
service the agent renders the publisher 
should lead the latter to co-operate 
with him. It is the publisher’s duty, 
he explained, to provide a creditable 
medium which is carefully read and 
generally circulated. He can eliminate 
the dishonest advertiser. He can dis- 
courage cut-rate agencies that are sure 
to demoralize the entire advertising 
business. 

In the discussions of some of the 
more prominent subjects relating to 
agency work it was brought out that 
the Southern Agents want a minimum 
charge for the space used and the full 
commission with no rebates, except the 
regular cash discounts available to all. 
A flat rate was favored. E. F. Johnson 
declared that a paper that offers a 
special “blanket rate” to an agent or 
is suspected of not giving the same 
price to all only hurts its own cause. 


An Advertisement the Best 


Detective 

Recently there appeared in Printers’ 
INK an item about a concern using 
display advertising in jewelry trade 
papers for the return of a lost pearl 
earring, valued at $25,000, after the 
police and private detectives had failed 
to trace it. 

Two days after the advertisement ap- 
peared, offering a reward of $500, a 
member of a jewelry firm to which the 
finder of the gem had brought it for 
sale, recognized it as the article adver- 
tised, and the owner, a wealthy New 
York woman, recovered her property. 

Albert R. Lee & Co., Inc., the firm 
that advertised the loss have since 
started to advertise other goods lost 
by their clients. 


Harry L. Townsend is now connected 


with Photoplay Magazine. He had 
been with the Western office of Cosmo- 
politan. 
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©)S4e ACORN DIRECT ADVERTISING TROPHY 
AWARDED THE ROBERT SMITH @MPANY RP 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN ISSUED BYANY PRINTING HOUSE 


‘She judges in the international com: 
petition for the Acorn TS hy were Mr. Henry Lewis- 
Bullen, on typography aa printing; 

Mr E.St. Elmo Lewis on originality y, copy and layout 
Mr. W. Livingston Larned on art and illustration and 
Mr William H.Crow oi selection af paper stock “4neresults 

In announcing the judges’ award of the 
Trophy to Robert Smith Company at the St.Louis con- 
vention of the Associated Advertisi Clube af the World 


the Chicago Paper @mpany, donors of the Trophy, said: 
“Robert Smith did not submit the 
most elaborate campaign,but the most — »-an 
appeal that showed results’ 
‘She ow. operation given byour organization 
in the planning, preparation and nt np aalce litenture 


inevt 5 results m this same appnisal by our client 
of their direct advertisiné «not the most elaborate, but 
the most logical an appeal that showed results”, 

ROBERT SMITH COMPANY Aiciaas 


EFFECTIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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acres brings res 
So it is with 


We have not made it superfluously pretty because it was not necessary— 
our people like it best just as it is. They value it for the substantial matter it 
contains, for the helpful articles and departments. They would not have it 
otherwise. 


To print COMFORT in many colors and on expensive paper would only 
increase the cost to subscriber and advertiser, without increasing the puiling 
power of the advertisements. Our readers are of that wholesome, homey sort 
who know what they want and demand real values. 


They have money to spend now—more money than they ever dream:d of 


4 


ay 








Id only 
pulling 
ey sort 


amd of 
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The Furrowed Acres 
Are Not Beautiful— 


yield their harvest—are productive. Seed dropped into these 
ts. 


? Farm Folks’ Favorite Magazine—COMFORT 


before. They are going to spend a lot of it for goods they see advertised in 
thei: favorite magazine—COMFORT. 

Why not reach the folks on the farm, through the magazine that gives 
them the most and the best reading matter—through COMFORT? And why 
not use the September (Fall Outfitting) Number, forms of which close 
Aus ist 10? 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Ne York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Augusta, Maine Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WAL! & R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Before taking on an account 
| we exercise aS much care in 
| determining our own capability 
| and suitability to handle it, as 
we expect that concern to take 
in selecting an agency which 
will suit their individual require- 
ments. 





We would like to hear from 
those who are desirous of form- | 
ing this sortof agency connection. | 





THE ALBERT P. HILL CO., INC. 
ADVERTISING 
PITTSBURGH 
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Want Government to Operate 
Paper Mills 

The Nationai Editorial Association, 
composed of representatives of the 
weekly and smaller daily newspapers 
of the country, which held its annual 
convention in Minneapolis last week, 
after a spirited debate adopted a reso- 
lution urging Congress to take over the 
operation ot the paper mills of the 
United States. E. A, Tomlinson, presi- 
dent of the association, in his annual 
address asserted that the fight put up 
by the association’s legislative commit- 
tee at Washington had saved $25,000,- 
000 in newsprint bills. The press agent 
evil came in for considerable attention. 
S. G. Goldthwaite, of Boone, la., presi- 
dent of the Iowa Press Association, 
recommended the appointment of a field 
secretary to conduct a campaign against 
free advertising. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: 
President, Herbert C. Hotaling, Maple- 
ton, Minn.; vice-president, Guy 5 
Hardy, Canyon City, Colo.; secretary, 
George Schlosser, Watertown, S. D.; 
treasurer, Byron. W. Cain, Belle Plain, 
Kas. Next year’s meeting will be held 
at Little Rock, Ark. 





Canadian Magazines Organize 


The Canadian Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers was recently organized 
for joint action and the furtherance of 
their general interests by the magazine 
publishers of Canada. Each publica- 
tion elected to membership in the new 
association must be able to supply a 
satisfactory audit of circulation. 

The following publications comprise 
the present membership: Canadian 
Courier, Canadian Home Journal, Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, Everywoman’s World, 
Butterick Trio. 

The officers for the present year were 
elected as follows: President, D. B 





Gillies, Maclean’s  Moaaqazine; vice- | 
president, George M. Bertram, Cana- 
dian Courier; secretary-treasurer, I. 
Simonski, Everywoman’s World. | 


Another Advertiser Shows 
Gain 

During the half year to June 30, 
1917, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s gross receipts were $36,- 
422,757, which, at the yearly rate of 
increase, represents a gain of 17 per 
cent over 1916. The receipts so far 
this year are around $5,000,000 greater 
than for the entire twelve months of 
1909. The net increase so far this year 
is 12 per cent. 


Changes on “Dry Goods 


Economist” 


Mark McGhee has been made busi- 
ness manager of the Merchants’ Service 
of the Dry Goods Economist, New 
York. He is succeeded as advertising 
manager by Arthur Sinsheimer, who 
has been a copy writer for the Economy | 
Service and Merchants’ Business Build- 
ing Service of the Economist. 
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If You 
| Use 
Booklets 


we will be glad 
to send you 
samples of two 
booklets which 
we have iust 


finished. 


Write for them on 
your letterhead and 
send along a copy 
of some _ booklet 
you are. now using. 


At the same time 
let us know whether 
you would be inter- 
ested in making any 
changes in the 
booklet you send us. 


We do not make 
suggestions or send 
our representative, 
unless requested. 


ARROW PRESS ine 


“‘Salesmanship in Print’’ 


Booklets Catalogs House Organs 
Direct Advertising Literature 
324 WEST 39TH STREET 
~  . NEW YORK 
Telephones: Greeley’ 329, 330, 331 
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~ Don’t Limit Your Sales 


possibilities to your showrooms; even the 
largest showroom is small compared with 
a countryful of buyers; don’t expect your 
traveling men to wear “seven league boots” 
for the next week or two; don’t put too 
much faith in the belief that ‘‘every buy- 
er knows what a good line you have.” 


The great big, bold, staring fact is that 


FALL WILL BE A BANNER 
BUYING PERIOD 


and it’s up te you to get your maximum 
share. Present your line to the twelve* 
thousand merchants, buyers and execu- 
tives in dry goods and department stores, 
in approximately 3000 different cities and 
towns who rely on the Economist for 
information on what and where to buy. 


Help your roadmen, attract more buyers 
to your salesrooms— make the mails work 
for you in bringing orders from towns your 
men cannot cover—from buyers who can- 
not come to market. 
Forms CLose 
WEDNESDAYS 


AT 5 P.M. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th Street New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco; also London and Paris 


*Advertising rates based on 12,000. 
Average weekly circulation, 14,000. 
This week (July 14), 14,800. 
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Flourishing Business Grows Out of 


a War-Order Bid 


Brooklyn Lumber Concern Sees Opportunity for Permanent Business .in 
Supplying Houses 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


DVERTISING oftentimes 

works strange miracles with 
a man’s business. Recall that re- 
cently revived incident in the life 
of the late Thomas Balmer when 
Mr. Glidden told him—“Why, 
Jap-a-Lac isn’t even the tail of 
the dog in our business.” Later, 
with the application of advertis- 
ing to the sense of a great mar- 
ket, the tail came to wag the dog. 
There are many other instances 
where the incidenta! develop- 
ment, often the accidentally dis- 
covered item, becomes the one 
feature of the whole business by 
which the public knows you best. 

Take the story of the Corning 
Glass Works and Pyrex glass—a 
product which grew out of the 
discovery that a glass developed 
for chemical retorts could also be 
used in making dishes to cook in. 
Not by any means the largest factor 
in this company’s great business, it 
is undoubtedly because of its ad- 
vertising the feature best known 
about this business by the general 
public, a good-will... factor that 
serves to identify this old house 
in the public mind. 

S. Sternau & Co., of New York, 
manufactured for years a line of 
heating and cooking utensils, but 
it was not until they marketed and 
advertised Sterno canned heat 
that they found, instead of hav- 
ing “nothing to advertise,” they 
could advertise the house best 
through this incidental specialty. 

This is the situation that has 
developed almost naturally in the 
case of Bossert houses. The old 
lumber firm of Louis Bossert & 
Sons, Inc., with many acres of 
yards on Newtown Creek in Brook- 
lyn, with a large manufacturing 
plant where all sorts of manufac- 
tured building products are turned 
out, a fleet of schooners of its 
own, and a great hotel on Brook- 


lyn Heights, never had anything 
67 





to advertise that it could see, un- 
less perhaps its hotel. As a part 
of its work it used to design and 
build on special order simple and 
hardly lovely cottages of the type 
that abound in the neighborhood 
of crowded summer resorts, or 
such as large corporations use for 
housing temporary labor gangs. 
Along came the war with the 
path of destruction it left in Bel- 
gium and the occupied territory in 
France. Then, two years ago, 
started in this country the “re- 
building Belgium” idea. W. R. 
Grace & Co., the shipping house, 
which had a hand in the develop- 
ment of this idea, asked a number 
of concerns for estimates on at 
how low a figure they could sup- 
ply standardized houses ready to 
put up in quantity lots. Among 
the firms invited to furnish these 
figures was that of Louis Bossert 
& Sons. When they followed out 
their calculations they so sur-: 
prised themgelves as to how cheap- 
ly and profitably this could be 
done as compared with similar 
units erected by local builders 
that they decided to make a try 
at pushing what had hitherto been 
a special contract and very incon- 
siderable item of their whole busi- 


ness. 

In 1915 they put $8,000 into ad- 
vertising, exclusive of the cost of 
a simple catalogue; in local and 
national mediums, and did about 
$24,000 worth of business. This 
is, obviously, far too high a sell- 
ing expense. A good many might 
have stopped there and dropped 
the matter. The firm, according 
to Charles W. Bossert, whose pet 
the plan has been, was somewhat 
discouraged and inclined to give 
up the idea as manifestly unprofit- 
able. Mr. Bossert, however, had 
an inkling that the advertising was 
still working, although immediate 
results were not impressive. The 
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average house planner, even for 
so unpretentious a structure as a 
small summer house, thinks ahead 
in years, not by months or weeks. 
There was no telling just how 
many of those who possessed the 
firm’s catalogue were treasuring it 
and planning for a considerably 
deferred future. Events have jus- 
tified this faith. 

The follow- 
ing year, 1916, 
they became a 
little more am- 
bitious. It was 
figured that, as 
public taste in 
all lines, not 
excepting archi- 
tecture, has 
been improving 
under the pro- 
cess of maga- 
zine and news- 
paper education, S 
it might be a 
good departure 
to try out a 
possible market 
for designs 
usually consid- 
ered obtainable 
only from an 


But you do not have 


Take It With You On Your Vacation 
Erect It Wherever You Wish 


omewhere in your rambles you have found the 


ideal spot for a summer or year-around home. 

‘And perhaps you have thought If J could only afford to build right 
here how delighted h would be But it's too expensive for me now.” 
to wait’ you can have that home + 


righ 
none of the bother of building and at surprisingly small expense Buy 
one of these 


Bossert Houses 


INK 


ness is averaging around $35,000 
a month. 

During these years the company 
has learned several things about 
advertising. One, as has _ been 
hinted, is that the life of an ad- 
vertisement is not for a day, a 
week or month. Orders coming 
in now can be traced back to the 
first catalogues issued. Partly for 
that reason, the 
company is a 
fairly steady 
advertiser dur- 
ing some of the 
winter months, 
especially in the 
picture sections 
of some of the 
Sunday news- 
papers. It fig- 
ures that this is 
the period when 
the prospects 
are sitting win- 
ter- bound in 
their city flats, 
reading the 
Sunday papers, 
and dreaming 
and _ planning 
for the summer 
or for the little 


it now, with 





architect and 
conforming 
with the best 
developments of 
the craft. This 
is, incidentally, 
why they came 
later to drop 
the word “Red- 
ibilt” ; it smacks 
of cheapness. 
In this year 
they got out a 
better  cata- 
logue, did 





SEND 12 CENTS TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SHOWING BOSSERT DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Louis Bossert & & Sons, Inc. 
* Stree 


home in 
suburbs. / 
other thing they 
have learned is 
the long arm of 
advertising. Ad- 
vertisements in 
Sunday supple- 
ments have 
drawn inquiries 
from as far as 
Hawaii and 
Japan. 

Another has 
been the matter 








$12,000 worth 
of advertising 
featuring as a leader a cottage 
modelled on the old-fashioned 
Long Island farm-house, with its 
solid Dutch shutters and white 
shingled sides. Business for the 
year totalled $80,000, 

Plans for 1917 started out to 
embrace an appropriation of $12,- 
000, but this probably will have 
run by the end of the year into 
from $18,000 to $20,000, as busi- 


SPECIMEN OF NEWSPAPER COPY 


of requiring in- 
quirers to pay 
twelve cents in stamps for the cat- 
alogue. This. book is fairly expen- 
sive, being in part filled with 
architects’. drawings of various 
styles, each drawing having cost 
$400. These half-tones. are quite 
a departure and are very attrac- 
tive. The firm decided that any- 
body actually thinking of getting 
or building a house of some kind 
should be interested enough to 
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CREENING 
CIRCULATION 


r. deliberately discarding some 

of our circulation we are put- 

ting Everybody’s Magazine 

through a screening process. What 

we shall have left will be the 

™ finest of circulation. It will con- 

| stitute the circulation most profit- 

: able to ourselves, and in conse- 

i quence, most profitable to our 

advertisers. When this screening 

process is finished something in excess of 

300,000 purchasers will subscribe for, or 

buy, the magazine on the newsstands for 
one reason and only one—they want it. 





Everybody’s MAGAZINE, beginning with the 
November number, will go to a new size car- 
rying a type page 7 x 10% inches. This new 
size represents the ideal of today: for displaying 
advertisements to the best advantage both for 
the service of the advertiser and for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Gverybodys 
MA NE 


N. B.—On receipt of the May number of Everybody’s 
Magazine Rear-Admiral Robt. E. Peary, head of the 
National Aerial Coast Patrol Commission for the United 
States, wrote: “Heartiest congratulations on Shepherd’s 
invaluable article, ‘The Wings of the U.S.A.” 

He requested 1,000 extra copies. 

Peary and the Americans he represents are our idea 
of screened circulation. 


CE ES OES PEL B 
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Men Wanted 


A man with engineer’s training, 
who has had advertising experi- 
ence in the development of tech- 
nical accounts, can find a location 
with us if he measures up to our 
standard. 


We require, also, one or two men 
of general experience and quali- 
fications as sales-writers of the 
highest order. We have a place 
for at least one additional experi- 
enced idea and layout man. 


Only men of clear record, definite 
experience, and demonstrated 
ability will be considered. 


All applications will be treated in 
confidence, and must give full 
record, salary desired, and be ac- 
companied by examples of work, 
which will be returned. 


Applications must be by letter only. Please do 
not call until requested. Please do not ask your 
friends to telephone in your behalf. Please do not 
address letters to individuals in our organization. 


+ 


George Batten Company, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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pay for a catalogue, and that en- 
forcing this nominal charge would 
act as a gauge of prospect quality. 

This attitude has also its bear- 
ing in a shift in this year’s plan 
of marketing. Last year the cata- 
logue, written in the regular mail- 
order style, let loose its batteries 
of sales talk all the way from 
“you ought to own your own 
home” to “sign on this line.” The 
same assumption that those actual- 
ly interested enough to pay for 
their catalogues are reasonably 
promising prospects has had its 
effect in the shaping of this year’s 
book. The catalogue has only a 
page and a half of so-called sell- 
ing talk; it is left to the copy in 
publications to arouse the desire 
for a home and establish the Bos- 
sert point of contact. The rest of 
the book is semi-technical, show- 
ing the various styles, construc- 
tion details, floor plans, brief ex- 
planations as to arrangement, etc., 
of the various designs, with the 
company’s prices for the house, 
F. O. B., and estimates for ex- 
cavating, erecting, foundations, 


plumbing, wiring, etc., summed up 
into an approximate total. 

There are pages devoted to such 
matters as interior trim, heating 


and plumbing, sewage disposal, 
etc., with explanatory diagrams, 
all of which the prospect is more 
than interested in, if he-is, in fact, 
a prospect. 

Some of the houses are fairly 
ambitious, ranging from $25,000 
(made to order) to stock houses 
from $3,500, down, the latter oc- 
cupying the majority of space in 
the catalogue. But the company 
estimates that its method saves 
the prospect about 30 per cent, and 
the writer has the opinion of an 
independent architect that this is 
a fair estimate. The average 
buildtr figures on 20 per cent com- 
mission, so that when you pay him 
$1,000 for a house you actually 
get an $800 house. The method 
of building in standardized sec- 
tions ready for assembling makes 
this claim of the company reason- 
able—one man handling one thing 
as the materials are routed through 
the factory, with all the materials 
made on the spot or present in 
quantity, as against the inde- 
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pendent builder, possibly building 
far removed from sources of sup- 
ply, with the separate engagement 
of carpenters, painters, etc. 

The company has also adopted 
the Ford plan of contract selling, 
requiring the buyer to sign an 
agreement to pay 25 per cent of 
total price on acceptance of or- 
der, and the balance on presenta- 
tion of the shipping papers, thus 
doing away with bookkeeping 
costs and extended credits, which 
in the building field sometimes 
run as long as a year. This fact 
also enters into the item of sav- 
ing. 

There has been little attempt 
to follow up inquiries. The slow 
development period of the aver- 
age order is the reason for this. 
To be sure, all orders are not so 
slow. The houses are sometimes 
ordered as an emergency measure. 
During the recent heavy earth- 
quakes in San Salvador the agent 


for the Rockefeller Foundation in 


that country found himself with- 
out other dwelling than a tent. 
While the company usually re- 
quires ten days for assembling an 
order, it rushed through this one 
in eight days to catch the next 
steamer. 


FOLLOW-UP FOR ONE MODEL OF 
HOUSE 


This year a little attention has 
been paid to a follow-up plan for 
a certain model. This is the 
Pocono Hills model bungalow, a 
semi-rustic, brown stained cabin 
with three bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen and porch. This house, a 
model of which is set up in the 
lumber yards, and a photograph 
of which is used in the advertis- 
ing copy, was made originally to 
sell for $500, but has recently 
been boosted 15 per cent. A drive 
on it has been running during the 
winter, spring and early summer, 
and to strengthen the drive 15,000 
mail pieces of a series of three 
were printed. The main thought 
behind this mail campaign was to 
play on the inherent longing in 
every family’s heart for a little 
summer or all-year-’round home 
in the mountains or at the beach. 

The outsides of all the folders 
are uniform, and contain little 
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hint of what’s inside, beyond a 
blue tinted border enlarged at the 
bottom to include a silhouette of 
a seaside scene. The folder is 
fastened by a large red seal, and 
as it opens on two folding panel 
pages there is a picture of a hot 
city street (Thirty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, to be precise) 
with imps stoking the flames be- 
low, captioned “the furnace of the 
city—July 1st—Do you and your 
family want to live over this fur- 
nace—or.” These panels spread 
open, revealing broad green, red, 
yellow and blue postery effects of 
a seashore cottage, and a boy in 
bathing up to his waist in water, 
with a torrid sun sinking on the 
horizon. The chopped-off sentence 
of the panels finishes—“where the 
sea breezes blow.” The inside of 
the wings are filled with cuts and 
text dealing with the Pocono 
Hills bungalow. The other two 
folders follow the same idea, ex- 
cept that the third has a small 
order blank in one corner. 

The copy makes a special prop- 
osition in that the firm offers to 
find a site for the home. 

“A Bossert Bungalow —not a 
makeshift, but a real summer 
home,” says the copy. “Built bet- 
ter than local builders could erect 
—because all lumber used is mor- 
tised and bolted instead of nailed. 
Comes in ready-to-erect sections. 
Put up in forty-eight hours—by 
our men, if desired. . 

“We'll attend to 


all details. 
We'll find the beach and the real 
estate operator to rent or sell you 


the lot. All you do is to pay the 
bill and move in.” 

The first thousand of the first 
series sent out brought orders for 
twelve houses, or $6,000 worth of 
business, ‘and since all have been 
out, only recently, thirty-one more 
have been sold. 

An interesting side-light on this 
proposition is the company’s sec- 
tional church. As the congre- 
gation grows, the church can be 
extended by standard sections, and 
should the:-congregation grow rich 
-enough to erect a more pretenti- 
ous edifice, the catalogue points 
out the fact that the original 
structure can be unbolted, taken 
down, and sold to some other con- 
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gregation, or be used as a parish 
house, etc. The structures shown 
in the catalogue are extremely 
plain, but the firm has been ap- 
plying its design improvement to 
its churches as well, and has 
brougnt out a very pretty, albeit 
simple, model, in keeping with 
its house designs. They also 
build to order any model of a 
church a congregation may select. 
As the writer walked around 
the yards with Mr. Bossert, visit- 
ing the various exhibition models 
scattered between the high tri- 
angular tiers of seasoning lum- 
ber, he gathered this advertising 
moral from his visit. The sec- 
tional house plan started on small 
beginnings as a very small item 
in a big business. It met dis- 
couragement in its first adver- 
tising adventure. The older ‘heads 
were not quite sure of its im- 
portance. The idea’s_ sponsor, 
however, stuck to the gleam and 
followed it. Result: from a few 
factory sections the business has 
spread to require many sections. 
The firm is increasingly proud of 
the nice specialty business that is 
developing for its houses—houses 
it is proud to match against the 
best in design for the purpose that 
modern architecture can produce. 
In other words, this side of the 
business represents an intangible 
asset that, paradoxically, is some- 
thing a little more definite than 
just making and selling lumber 
and building supplies. It gets 
closer to the public. It is the 
“fun” element in business that 
makes business something more 
than just dollars and cents, while 
bringing in these all-necessary 
commodities. Nobody’s in busi- 
ness for fun, but fun is plentiful 
in business for the finding. Some 
call this element good will; pride 
is another element. At any rate, 
it is a combination of finding 
something that may be adver- 
tised, combining it with sound sell- 
ing vision and sense, and then the 
pleasure of watching it grow. 


Norris L. ‘Bull, of Hartford, Conn., 
is handling the account of the Veeder 
Manufacturing Company of that city, 
makers of distance recording devices 
for bicycles, automobiles, etc. 
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Yellow 
Red 
Blue 
Black 


In less time than it takes to say the words, 
the four process colors are printed, one 
over the other, by our Multicolor method 
—printed wet, just as the artist paints, 
and ‘slip-sheeted to prevent smudging. 


One second after the colors are laid on the 
sheet our pressman can see the finished 
result. If there is any variation in color, he 
‘can detect and adjust it immediately. By 
the old method of printing a color a day or 
a color a week, the finished result is not 
known until all four colors are laid, too late 
to adjust color values if they are not right. 


There are many other reasons why our Multi- 
color method is the logical way to print big 
editions of fine four-color process work. 


We are the only printers offer- 


ing this Multicolor service to all. 
, 


The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 


Pioneer Multicolor and ‘Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 
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Service Headquarters 


in. New England 


In these days, your advertising counsel must work. 
more closely with you. 





They should be close at hand geographically and 
close to you in confidential relation to your busi- 
ness. The present abnormal conditions make this 
more necessary, if possible, than ever before. 


It is not necessarily a question of whether you 
should spend at this time more or less money. Your 
advertising counsel must check your advertising 
plans, their execution and results as never before. 


This and more can be accomplished to make your 
advertising what it should be if the Manternach 
Agertcy is commissioned to work with you. 


The Manternach Company 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
HARTFORD — CONNECTICUT 
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An Advertising Man at ‘Camp. 
The Daily Routine Is Tremendously Hard, But It Is All Aimed To Give 
Thorough Preparation For What Is To Follow 


By Herbert S. Richland 


Co. 10, Officers’ 


Reserve Corps Training Camp, Fort Myer, Va. 


(Formerly of Federal Advertising Agency) 


AVE you ever stood at atten- 

tion? The cornerstone of 
the Woolworth Building is the 
embodiment of energetic, viva- 
cious activity compared with you 
if you are a soldier at attention. 
You don’t move a muscle. Your 
eyes are glued on the back of the 
head of the man in front of you 
until you could draw a map of 
the veins on his neck from mem- 
ory. At the end of five minutes 
one of your feet is asleep and 
the other amazingly—jumpingly— 
awake. If a caterpillar crawls up 
on your ear and starts eating your 
whiskers, can you brush him off? 
Answer: You cannot. Of all the 
things at camp, the first time I 
stood at attention tried me the 
most. 

An advertising man at camp is 
much the same as any other man. 
In fact, you’re very apt to forget 
that you’re an advertising man un- 
less you stop to think about it. 
And the President, or the Secre- 
tary of War, or whoever made up 
the curriculum here provided 
against that by not giving you any 
time to think about it. 

The only point is that the things 
that count here are grit and 
ability to think—and advertising 
men are supposed to be well sup- 
plied with both these characteris- 
tics. The only advertising man 
here that I know is myself; so 
I’m in no position to say how 
they’re showing up under the 
work. But I’ll hazard a guess that 
it’s well. No matter what you 
amount to in civil life—or how 
important you are outside of 
camp, inside you’re judged by 
what you average in net man 
power. Nothing counts except 
what’s under your hat and above 
your shoes. 

Some—the suffering minority— 
ire green as grass—puzzled, awk- 
ward and unknowing, and weak 
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(at first), as any man is bound 
to be whose chief exercise has 
been walking to the subway morn- 
ings. And theirs is no bed of 
roses. This is said a bit rue- 
fully—also a bit triumphantly— 
because I’m still alive and getting 
huskier every minute. The life 
isn’t exactly Sybaritic. In fact, 
the folks that order it try to make 
it as far from that as possible. 
Generally, they succeed. 

They never wake us up before 
5:30—and never a minute later. 
We go to sleep at 9:45 (a glimmer 
of light at 9:46 means that some- 
one catches the dickens). Be- 
tween 5:30 and 9:45, some of the 
time we’re busy. The rest of the 
time we’re busier. 


AND THEN THEY DRILL SOME MORE 


We drill, drill, and then we drill 
some more. We exercise, hike, 
study, recite, and listen to lec- 
tures. We practice guard-mount, 
signalling, aiming and_ sighting. 
Between times we eat, wash our 
faces, make our beds, sweep out 
and police barracks. You learn 
to be passionately fond of mak- 
ing beds and sweeping. Policing 
is slang for cleaning up, removing 
debris, trash, stumps and any- 
thing else a generous Providence 
and 160 careless (at first) men 
see fit to leave around the com- 
pany barracks. 

I couldn’t give our detailed cur- 
riculum. Besides, time-tables are 
never interesting. So I’ll simply 
touch the high spots. 

By the time the pampered civi- 
lian has eaten his breakfast, 
we've already put in a couple of 
good substantial hours drilling. It 
doesn’t sound much if you say it 
quickly—but try it sometime. It 
means milling. around on a hot, 
dusty, hard drill ground; facing 
‘this way, that way and then the 
other way; halting, starting, 
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wheeling, double-timing (army 
slang for running like the dick- 
ens), deploying, skirmishing, 
charging, and occasionally (fully 
fifteen seconds every hour) resting. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if you 
didn’t have a belt and bayonet 
around your amidships that weigh 
more than a feather, and that rifle 
on your shoulder. That rifle! If 
I weren’t too tired nights to 
dream, I’d dream about mine. It 
weighs, the Q. M. Dept. tells us, 
nine pounds. That’s at 6:30 a. m. 
At 9:00 it’s at least twenty-five; 
and at noon it’s at least a ton. 
After that, they don’t make scales 
large enough. A rifle is some- 
thing that will absorb every min- 
ute of time you can give it in 
cleaning and polishing, and then 
at inspection miraculously develop 
a dusty or oily spot that was spic 
and span a moment before the in- 
specting officer snatches it out of 
your hand (after giving you a 
cold, steel, looking-for-trouble 
once-over that in civil life would 
be an insult). 

After these nice comfortable 
hours of drilling, they feel we may 
be tired. So we rest, by stripping 
to the waist and taking an hour’s 
calisthenic setting-up exercises that 
(you feel at first) would make 
Sandow wilt. For calisthenics the 
whole corps—2,500 strong—assem- 
bles in an inspiring spectacle and 
snaps, stretches or squats in uni- 
son under commands of a famous 
drillmaster with so much snap and 
genuine inspiration in his voice 
that you feel he’d make a corpse 
jump. You discover that muscles 
ve stiff that you never knew you 
had. 

The rest of the morning is rest- 
fully spent in company manoeu- 
vers, semaphore signalling or per- 
haps hiking—with an hour’s con- 
ference period interposed some- 
time before lunch—excuse me, 
second mess. 

The afternoon is also a judi- 
cious admixture of different kinds 
of work, with a rest-period in 
which you’re so busy cleaning up 
that you don’t rest. Then comes 
retreat—a beautiful spectacle—and 
inspection. A lecture or study 
period after the evening meal, 


brings you up to 9 o’clock. The 
remaining forty-five minutes are 
your very own. 
Of course, this isn’t nearly so 
bad as it sounds. In fact, it’s the 
finest course of rigorous, bene- 
ficial training a bunch of men ever 
went through. Commissions or 
no commissions, every man at the 
end of three months will be amply 
rewarded by the difference in his 
own physique and capabilities. This 
highly colored lament is only the 
way it presents itself to the rather 
softened civilian that finds him- 
self gasping for breath until he 
gets “into it.” In a couple of 
weeks all of’ us are sure to be 
hardened to it and enjoying it as 
much as we actually do not, 
without the almost flattening ex- 
haustion that took the pep out of 
some of us at first and made our 
instructors dub us dubs. 


TRAINING IS THOROUGH 


It’s all in deadly earnest—all the 
work. and all the instruction. The 


men don’t need to be prodded to 
work—they’re straining ahead at 


the check-rein. They’re working 
with the sober cheerfulness of 
good fellowship that isn’t always 
obviously serious—we have lots of 
fun—but back of it all is a stern 
realization of what we're up 
against—a vivid picture of the 
trench weltering and sweltering 
that the fortunate ones are going 
to get soon. Every once in a 
while we’re addressed in evening 
lectures by an officer fresh from 
the trenches abroad who’s seen 
men die on No-Man’s Land, seen 
men gasp and fall with nerveless 
fingers loosing the gas-mask that 
there was almost time to adjust. 
“Tgnorance is Death!” That’s 
the axiomatic truth that the west- 
ern front has developed. It’s be- 
ing drummed into us here; and 
the American expeditionary force 
is not going to be ignorant. 
Practicalness is the keynote of 
our instruction, and thoroughness. 
“When you are in a trench” and 
“when you are teaching your men” 
are constantly in the mouths of 
the splendid corps of officers 
Uncle Sam has detailed to train 
us. Some of them are gray in 
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, THE TRAIL THAT 
BECAME A HIGHWAY 


A hundred years ago the way to Milwaukee’s door led 
over a narrow, winding trail far from the beaten 
path where the tide of progress surged forward to 
the West-—the West that was to become great. But 
not to all men are “‘far fields green,’’ and so it 
came about that a group of sturdy pioneers fol- 
lowed the narrow trail to Milwaukee and here laid 
the foundation of Milwaukee’s industrial triumph— 
a foundation of honest purpose, industry and de- 
termination. 

Even the Indian, shrewd purchaser that he was, 
helped to widen the trail. He was followed by 
trapper and trader, merchant and manufacturer and, 
gradually, that intangible thing that makes or 
mars men, cities and nations—Reputation—became 
insolubly linked with the name Milwaukee. 
Today the winding trail has become a great high- 
way upon which great ships and trains bear the 
products of Milwaukee’s 3600 factories, foundries 
and mills to the waiting world. 

Honest purpose, industry and determination have won 
their reward, and throughout the world ‘‘Made in 
Milwaukee’ has come te be a synonym for depend- 
able merchandise. 


Milwaukee’s Buying Power 
And The Milwaukee Journal 


The pay roll of Industrial Milwaukee and southeast- 
ern Wisconsin is tremendous. The entire fleld is ex- 
haustively covered by the Milwaukee Journal—far 
and away the dominating newspaper of the state. 
The Journal belongs on the advertising schedule of 
every manufacturer possessing national distribution. 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
. DAILY AND SUNDAY 
O’Mara & OrmssFE, INC., 
Fercion Advertising Representatives 
pe Chicago and New-York 
Harry J. Grant 
Business and Advertising Manager 
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A Phenomenal Gain 


Following a gain of 1,522,236 lines in 1916, The Journal shows 
a gain of 320,412 lines during the first six months of 1917—being 
the only Milwaukee paper that did not show a loss during this 
period. The inference seems obvious. Today, with a circula- 
tion of 110,000 average net paid, The Journal is read in more 
than 80% of the English-speaking homes in Milwaukee. Its cir- 
culation equals that of its three nearest competitors combined. 
It so thoroughly dominates the field that you can trust the Mil- 
waukee Journal alone to cover this great market for you eco- 
nomically—profitably. , 
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THE NATIONAL 
STOCKMAN“» FARMER 


oe Se SS 


THE WORLDS GRitgeST FARM PAPER 


Here’s a Real Tractor Market 


Subscribers to the National Stockman and Farmer now 
operate 6,500 tractors. 


They tell us they are in the market right now for 12,- 
000 more. 


Perhaps not all of them will buy. No one manufac- 
turer can hope to sel] them all, either. But if he got 1% 
of them he would have a big market. 


If you have the right kind of a tractor, and give the 
right kind of advertising appeal, you can certainly reach 
the right kind of prospects through 


The World’s Greatest Farm Paper 


Not only have 12,000 of its subscribers expressed the 
intention of buying a tractor—but most of the rest of its 
readers need only to be convinced of its value. 


They can afford to buy, because they are the big, pro- 
gressive, money-making and money-spending ‘“‘key farm- 
ers” of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Their 
average acreage is 156.15, as against 92.3 general aver- 
age. It’s worth conservatively $12,341, as against 
$3,627. 


The only economical way to reach these leaders in 
farming is through 


The National Stockman & Farmer 


The World’s Greatest Farm Paper 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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service, some are surprisingly 
young. All of them are men of 
remarkable depth and breadth— 
good soldiers, good teachers, and 
men of limitless patience and 
capacity. Whether we go to the 
camps to help train the first levy, 
or to France to help officer the 
finest fighting force the world has 
ever seen, whatever success we 
have will be largely due to the 
exceptional calibre of the training 
we are getting here; whatever 
failure, due to no lack of thorough 
preparation. 


‘To Put Real Estate Business 
on Better Basis 


To elevate the standing of real estate 
men in the eyes of the public, the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board is advertising its 
code of ethics and the work of the na- 
tional association in standardizing real 
estate methods. The eopy appears in 
newspapers in good-sized space and the 
cost is prorated among the members. 

The aim of the advertising is to en- 
able Prospective purchasers to choose 
between the “curbstone broker” and 
the dealers who subscribe to more ac- 
ceptable trade practices. 

Acting on the theory that the name 
“real estate agent” inspired no confi- 
dence, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards some time ago officially 
adopted the name of ‘Realtors’ to dis- 
tinguish the members from independent 
real estate operators. Although the na- 
tional association had never undertaken 
to create public confidence for its dis- 
tinctive name, the Chicago Board saw 
possibilities in exploiting the name _lo- 
cally, One advertisement headed ‘‘Why 
You Should Transact Your Real Es- 
tate Business or Mortgage Loan With 
a ‘Realtor’ ” explained the responsi- 
bility of a “realtor.” 

“The National Association,” the copy 
reads, “in order to distinguish its mem- 
bers from the pseudo ‘Real Estate Man’ 
who is not qualified to render the right 
kind of service, has adopted the name 
‘Realtor,’ to be used as a professional 
title only by members of those local 
boards which are affiliated with it, in 
place of the much misused ‘Real Estate 
Agent’ or ‘Real Estate Man.’ This 
word ‘Realtor’ has been copyrighted by 
the National Association, and its unau- 
thorized use will be rigidly prosecuted.” 

In other copy, stress was laid on the. 
work of the association in standardizing 
real estate methods and the code of 
ethics which all members of the Board 
are required to observe: 

“Buyers and sellers as well as hold- 
ers of real estate will appreciate the 
value of the assurance of reliable and 
efficient business methods, which are 
required of all Realtors. They must 
be responsible, reliable and capable. 
Failure to abide by the code of ethics 
of the National Association automatical- 
ly forfeits the right to the use of the 
name.” 
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Making hay with ¢ tractor is one of 


tae important power-farming 
Operations, 


Recognition 


When ideals, patiently 
pursued, take such 
shape that they are 
seen and accepted by 
others, it is a sign of 
arrival. 


A Publisher’s 


Estimate 


A farm paper publisher—big 
constructive, fair—said 
recently to an advertising 
agent:— 


“We are educating farmers to 
a higher level. Weare, year 
by year, buikding up our read- 
ers to become appreciative 
readers of specialized journals 
like Breeders’ Gazette, 
Hoard’s Dairyman and 
Power Farming.” 
It has been our ideal for 24 years 
to offer the power farmer a serv- 
ice beyond that of the general 
farm paper. We are glad—and 
grateful—that our status is becom- 
ing a by publishers, as 
well as advertisers. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 
POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning os A. Buchanan 


23 E. 26th St. vette Bog. 
Hais'soce = Randelsh sozt 
Member A. B. C. 


| 


POWER FARMING 
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Conventions Should Not Be 


Postponed 

The president of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York has sent a letter 
to President Wilson, requesting him to 
discourage the postponement of conven- 
tions—especially of trade and commer- 
cial organizations—because this country 
is at war. Why the tendency to forego 
holding general commercial meetings 1s 
a false idea of economy is thus stated: 

“Such gatherings, in our judgment, 
should be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged, because failure to hold them 
as usuaPis likely to create a false im- 
pression, to stimulate a lack of business 
eonfidence, and to discourage mutual 
co-operation which is so necessary under 
existing circumstances. Conventions and 
gatherings of different trades and in- 
dustries afford an exceptional opportu- 
nity on the part of business men com- 
posing them to study the effect of the 
war situation upon industries, so that 
they may be best equipped to serve the 
needs of the Government and to serve 
the normal business of the country. 
Both business and general conventions 
also afford exceptional opportunities for 
patriotic gatherings | and the fostering of 
patriotic sentiment.’ 


New Medical Publication 


M. D. is the name of a new publica- 
tion in the medical field. It is to be 
published in New York, and its first 
number was issued in June. 
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Chain Stores Reduce Service 

About 1,300 chain grocery stores in 
and near Philadelphia stopped deliver- 
ing goods to customers on July 2. The 
stores involved are those concerned in 
a recent amalgamation of several chains 
of the Acme Tea Company, Robinson 
& Crawford, James Bell Company, 
rence & Company, and the unlap 

Company. It is said that the stores 
will also eliminate their telephones. The 
move was made in the interest of econ- 
omy of operation. 

It is reported that Philadelphia gro- 
cery jobbers are considering urging re- 
tailers to make an actual charge of a 
definite sum, and place it as a separate 
item in their statements to customers, 
for delivering goods and granting cred- 
it. It is felt that this is the only way 
to induce the customers to pay cash and 
carry their purchases home. 


New Advertiser in Rubber 
Field 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., are 
handling the account of a new adver- 
tiser, the Indiana Rubber & Insulated 
Wire Co., of Jonesboro, Ind. The firm 
will advertise its Pye-Musselman Cord 
bicycle tires. 


Mr. Joseph X. Gooris, formerly with 
the Boston American, is now a mem- 
ber of the New York City staff of 
Harper’s Bazar. 








Our clients do not think of 
us as Advertising Agents. 
They regard our organization 
as an integral part—an exten- 
sion—of their own Advertising 
and Sales Departments. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


General Advertising 
Detroit 
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More Business 
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THAN EVER WILL BE THE 
STATISTIC REPORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES THIS YEAR. 


Over $7,000,000,000 in money is to 
be distributed in trade transactions, 
covering the full gamut of the world’s 
needs, above our normal expenditures. 


Economy in food stuffs may be nec- 
essary for a short period, but the 
‘forward march” of manufacturing, 


trading and distribution must go on. 


Now is the opportune time to recruit 
your forces and map out plans to 
secure a portion of this vast sum. 
Advertising is the ‘“‘big gun”’ for the 
assault. Blow your bugle, assemble 
your copy and send it forthwith to 


CuarLes Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eicgutu Ave,—33rd to 34th Sts.— New York City 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 


We Are Prepared 
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“Sixty items of food have increased 85.37% 
in price from April, 1914, to April, 1917.” 


(Excerpt from representative Lever’s 
speech before Congress, June, 1917.) 


The incomes of city and town women have 
not increased in proportion, and $5.00 to-day 


actually will not purchase the food that could 
be bought for $3.00 in 1914. The city house- 
wife has paid the extra price and the farm 


woman has received it. 


It is worth while right now to reach out for 
the trade of the food producers of the country 
—the farm women. They do not pay the 
increased price; they receive it. 


You can reach the largest number of farm 
women at lowest cost thru THE FARMER’S 
WIFE the only farm woman’s publication in 


America. 


THE 
Webb Publishing Company 


Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 

1341-45 Conway Bldg., 381 Fourth Ave., 

Chicago, IIl., New York, 

Western Representatives. Eastern Representatives. 
Member A. B.C. 














Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Consider Proposed Legislation 


Association Adopts Resolutions Against the Special Tax on Advertising 
and Pledging Support of Members to Government in Raising Funds 


HE Southern Newspaper 

Publishers Association held 
its fifteenth annual convention in 
Asheville, N. C.,on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday of last week. 
In point of attendance, in the 
character of the addresses and 
discussions and in enthusiasm it 
was the best in the Association’s 
history. It is a significant fact 
that a year ago the S. N. P. A. 
had only 64 members, while to- 
day it has 105. This remarkable 
increase in membership is attrib- 
uted to the hard work done by 
Walter C. Johnson, of the Chatta- 
nooga News, the secretary. 

After listening to an important 
address on the newsprint situation 
by A. G. McIntyre, special paper 
representative of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the members adopted a reso- 
lution approving the proposal of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
of the Government to take con- 
trol of the newsprint mills in the 
United States to fix prices and 
to distribute the paper for the pe- 
riod of the war. ‘ 

Another important resolution 
adopted related to the proposed 
increase in second-class postage. 
The Association expressed the 
opinion that the proposed meas- 
ure had no place in a revenue bill 
and that the proper rates to be 
charged should be determined only 
after an impartial investigation. 
If, however, an increase at this 
time was imperative the Asso- 
ciation favored the zone system 
as the only fair and equitable 
basis, the theory of which is fully 
outlined in Senator McKellar’s 
amendment. This provides that 
in the first three zones the rate 
shall be one cent a pound; fourth 
zone (300 to 600 miles), two cents 
per pound; fifth zone (600 to 
1,000 miles), three cents per 
pound; sixth zone (1,000 to 1,400 
miles), four cents per pound; sev- 


enth zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles), 
83 


five cents per pound; eighth zone 
(over 1,800 miles), six cents per 
pound. 

A third resolution expressed the 
keenest sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment’s needs in the present ex- 
traordinary financial situation; its 
cordial desire to co-operate in 
raising the necessary additional 
revenues and its willingness to 
bear a fair and just proportion 
of the increased taxation. The 
convention, however, voiced the 
opinion that the proposed extra 
tax on the net revenues of news- 
papers, which does not apply to 
other lines of business, is unjust, 
unfair and discriminatory. 

A telegram embodying the sen- 
timents expressed in the resolu- 
tions was sent to the Senate and 
House. 

A legislative committee consist- 
ing of E. B. Stahlman, of the 
Nashville Banner; Robert Ewing, 
of the New Orleans Daily States, 
and L. J. Wortham, of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests 
of the members of the Associa- 
tion through Urey Woodson, of 
the Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, 
who is in Washington for the 
purpose of protecting the inter- 
ests of publishers. 

Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: 

President, F. G. Bell, Savannah 
Morning News; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Allison, Nashville Ten- 
nessean-American; second vice- 
president, Charles H. Allen, 
Montgomery Advertiser; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Walter C. John- 
son, Chattanooga News. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee, Victor Hanson, Birming- 
ham News; W. A. Elliott, Jack- 
sonville Times-Union; Edgar M. 
Foster, Nashville Banner; Curtis 
B. Johnson, Knoxville Sentinel; 
Robert S. Jones, the Asheville 
Citizen; F. C. Withers, Columbia 
State; S. L. Slover, Norfolk Led- 
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ger-Dispatch; M. EE. Foster, 


Houston Chronicle; Arthur New_ 
New Orleans 
Lexington 


myer, Item; H. 
Giovannoli, (Ky.) 
Leader. 

Advertising Committee, W. G. 
Bryan, Atlanta Georgian and 
American; Charles Allen, Mont- 
gomery Advertiser; J. H. Allison, 
Nashville Tennessean-American. 

Walter G. Bryan gave the mem- 
bers some valuable business sug- 
gestions. He told them that ad- 
vertising is just as important for 
publishers as it is for people who 
advertise in the newspapers. 
Much of the solicitation work is 
ineffective because salesmen are 
not able to present arguments 
that are convincing. Experience 
shows there is one way of an- 
swering a question that is better 
than most others. The solicitors 
should know the best reply that 
can be given to any objection 
made by a prospect. The educa- 
tion of advertisers must be ac- 
complished by the publishers 
themselves and people must be 
taught to read advertisements. 
The publisher should take his own 
medicine. He cannot preach one 
thing and practice another. 

Mr. Bryan believes that adver- 
tising and circulation rates should 
be raised. When the Georgian 
and American raised its price to 
three cents a copy the circulation 
dropped 20 per cent on the daily 
and 10 per cent on the Sunday 
edition. The daily is now back 
to within 10 per cent of what it 
was before the raise and the 
Sunday is normal again. 

“The Educational Value of 
Newspaper Advertising” was the 
theme of an excellent address of 
A. G. Newmyer, of the New Or- 
leans Item. After telling of the 
changes that had been brought 
about in advertising practice by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World; Mr. Newmyer told 
of the work of the Vigilance 
Committee. Among other things 
he said: 

“Less than five per cent of all 
advertising is fraudulent. But 
the honest advertiser is surely en- 
titled to 100 cents worth of read- 
er confidence for each dollar he 
invests. With five per cent dis- 
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honest advertising in your col- 
umns, he is likely only to get 95 
cents worth of reader confidence 
for that dollar. You wouldn’t 
be satisfied—and he isn’t satisfied. 
I know that none of you want to 
form commercial partnerships 
with fakers. I know that none of 
you have one standard of honesty 
for your news columns and an- 
other standard for your adver- 
tising columns. I know you are 
100 per cent fair and square. 
But— 

“You dont intimately know 
your own advertising columns! 

“The Associated Clubs’ Vigi- 
lance Committee last year devoted 
its efforts mainly to financial ad- 
vertising fakers. Several com- 
plete and detailed reports were 
made. Many giant frauds were 
nipped in the bud—others were 
forced to suspend operations. It 
would be difficult to estimate the 
public savings, or the increase in 
reader confidence in advertising 
that followed the suspension of 
this copy. 

“This year I understand the 
Associated Clubs will expend 
double last year’s budget for the 
‘Better Business. Bureau’—and 
that a goodly part of its efforts 
will be towards the elimination of 
the fake medical copy—advertis- 
ers who not alone rob your read- 
ers of their money, but steal their 
health as well. 

“Before the year is over you 
will be able to secure a definite 
set of rules governing the pub- 
lication of advertising. I believe 
they will be the result of con- 
ference between the Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated 
Clubs, the American Medical As- 
sociation and the Proprietary 
Medicine body. They will supply 
you with a standard of advertis- 
ing cleanliness, and then this Bu- 
reau will tell you in full and 
frank detail WHY certain copy 
should be eliminated. 

“There are 2,517 daily newspa- 
pers in the United States. Less 
than 200 of them actively sup- 
port the Newspaper Departmen- 
tal of the A. A. C. of W. I believe 
the newspaper per capita finan- 
cial support to the departmental 
during last year figured some- 
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T strains the imagination to attempt 
to visualize the material and equip- 
ment purchased each year by these 


plants. Even though actual figures 

were compiled, so that the amount might 

be represented by dollars, it would be im- 
possible, almost, for the human mind to 
grasp the significance of the figures,— 
they would be too big. 

With these few plants as a basis, try to conceive 
the immense purchasing capacity of the entire 
field covered by The Iron Age,—comprising 

the iron, steel, foundry, machinery and metal- 

working industries. Over 14,000 copies are 
distributed weekly amongst the same kind 
of a as are here illustrated. 
¢ Iron Age is the medium through which 
this tremendous industry buys and sells. 
Men responsible for purchases refer to The 
Iron Age daily for information that will tel] 
them where and what to buy. These im- 
portant executives accept the market re- 
ports, the news and the advertisements 
asauthentic. It you manufacture any- 
thing that can be sold to these plants you 
cannot afford not to be represented in 
the advertising pages of The Iron Age. 


THE IRON AGE 


Member of the A. B. C. 
239 W. 39th Street, New York City 
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Measuring Our Growth 


The automobile industry made the first practical application 
of the explosive motor for passenger car use. It has broad- 
ened so that it has extended its boundaries far beyond the 
original outlines. The wonder and romance of the growth 
of passenger car motor business is overshadowed by the 
expansion of the explosive motor in the field of aeronautics, 
transportation of goods, marine developments and increased 
efficiency of the farm. 


The automobile industry made the explosive motor so prac- 
tical that aeroplane development became possible. The 
stationary gasoline engine invaded the farm field by the mil- 
lions, farming processes being overturned and changed by | 
the tractor. The motor truck revolutionized transportation. 
There is an entirely new development in the marine field. 


The standards which were created by the automobile in- 
dustry are used by these newer branches. The parts which 
were originally made for the passenger car motor are being 
standardized for all these different classes of work. 


In fact, the automobile industry has become the automotive 
industry and the Society of Automobile Engineers has be- 
come the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, the industrial authority in its field 
has long foreseen this development. It has extended its 
editorial staff and its editorial work to cover these newer 
fields. It is dealing with the problems that arise in all 
branches. Its name has become too small to express its 
work. It is necessary to give a new measure of its stature. 


It must change its name because its name no longer repre- 
sents it. Therefore its name in the future will be 


“THE AUTOMOBILE 


and 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES” 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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hing like 20 cents for each daily 
n the country. 

“Look into the matter and you 
vill find the outdoor advertising 
uterests represented in full force. 
You will find street car, magazine, 
arm paper, directory—all of the 
ther advertising media working 
o-operatively for their particu- 
ir fields. It seems to me that 
ve newspapers spend so much 
ime fighting among ourselves 
ihat we have little time to fight 
-ollectively for newspaper adver- 
ising. 

OF BENEFIT TO NEWSPAPERS 

“At the A. N. P. A. meetings, 
t this meeting and other simi- 
iar gatherings, all phases of 
newspaper development must 
come up for discussion. Each 
year we spend a day or so in 
New York listening to the reports 
of labor officials. Have you ever 
spent a day listening to the prob- 
lems of your ADVERTISERS, 
as expressed through chosen 
spokesmen ? 

“Surely newspaper advertising 
deserves centralized headquarters 
where the shoulder-to-shoulder 
spirit of co-operation will work 
ior the good of us all. Rowe 
Stewart, of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ird, is this year’s president of the 
newspaper departmental of the 
A. A. C. of W. Send him the 
application of your newspaper for 
ithliation (the annual dues, I be- 
lieve, are but $10.00), then send 
your representative to the news- 
paper departmental session in 
1918,” 

In discussing the newsprint sit- 
vation many publishers com- 
plained of high prices. Some 
could see no relief in sight, while 
thers were more hopeful. They 
ll agreed that the only thing to 
do was to sit tight and await the 
action of the Federal Trade Com- 
niission, 

Other topics taken up were the 

‘sirability of a universal libel 
liw, the press agent evil, and 
‘cethods for making the S. N. 

A. more valuable. 

\t the conclusion of the busi- 

ss sessions a golf tournament 

is held for a cup put up by the 
litor and Publisher. 
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August 
Officers’ Reserve 
Corps 
Encampment 


Will undoubtedly make 
two very big holes in the 
advertising department 
of an important, national 
magazine. These  va- 
cancies are in Eastern 
territories and must be 
filled soon by men who 
are thoroughly construc- 
tive salesmen, and who 
are good enough busi- 
ness-men to appreciate 
the value of a connection 
with one of the strongest 
American publishing 
houses, where there is a 
real future in store if 
they make good. 


Applications will be 
considered in_ strictest 
confidence. State age; 
present connection; give 
references; salary de- 
sired. Address: 


“O. R. C. Opportunity,” 
Box 320, 
c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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More Than 


7 Million 
Dollars 


The files of The Breeder's Gazette 
from Jan. 4 to June 28, 1917, in- 
clusive, carry the reports of auc- 
tion sales of pedigreed live stock 
to the number of 18,923 head, 
that sold for a total of seven mil- 
lion three hundred and forty-four 
thousand three hundred and two 
dollars, 

These sales were given wide publicity 
through The Breeder's Gazette, and a 


majority of the buyers were secured 
through this publication. 


PRINTERS’ 


In addition we find that fifteen hundred | 


and twenty-one pedigreed animals were 
reported as sold by private treaty, and 


as a rule only the most important | 


private sales are given publicity, so 
that the actual number of such sales in 
same period was doubtless many thou- 
sand more than were announced. 


The Breeder's Gazette farmer is the 
business man in the live stock farming 
field, and he deals ina cashable com- 
modity. 


You can interest him with any article of 
merit, and a quality argument gets his 
attention far quicker than a low price. 
Hundreds of our advertising patrons will 
supply testimony on that point. 


We are accepting advertising contracts 
at our present rate of 70c. a line for 
space to he used prior to June 30, 1918. 


For further particulars please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


ed lit!” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Pbished lary Thursday 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St 
CHICASO, U.S.A. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, 
111 Washington St., 
! Chicago, Ill. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 
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Poster Service to 
Liberty Loan Worth 
More than $150,000 


Poster Men in Twenty-seventh An- 
nual Convention So Announce— 
Unit Standardization and Paper 
Discrimination Leave Little for 
Censorship Committee to Do— 
Rates in General Won't Rise 


HE convention of the Poster 

Advertising Association was 
held in Atlantic City, July 9-12. 
Service to the advertiser and co- 
operation with the selling end of 
the business were among the most 
important subjects discussed. 

At the first session, July 10, the 
plant owners and their guests re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from 
Counsellor Eugene Schwingham- 
mer in the name of the Mayor, 
who was absent from the city. 

e referred in his remarks to the 
aid that the association had given 
to the Government in advertising 
the Liberty Loan, and the fact 
that within three hours after their 
services were offered, the artists 
of the association had completed 
sketches for posters which were 
afterwards shown in 6,000 towns. 
The service was valued at over 


| $150,000. 


| will 


The Censorship Committee of 
the Poster Association, of which 
Harry L. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
was chairman, had one of the 
most interesting reports that any 
convention of advertising men 
could listen to. He stated that 
because of the standardization of 
posters and the character of copy 
acceptable to plant owners, which 
was established over a year ago, 
his committee had no work to do 
during the present year. 

Of special interest to national 
advertisers was the opinion of 
the majority of plant owners that 
rates for poster advertising would 
not be increased at the present 
time. A few plant owners in 
very large cities, where cost and 
rentals had gone up very high, 
probably make some _in- 


| creases, to take effect January 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| The twenty-four sheet panel will 


continue to be the unit of display 
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No sharp * corners’ — no 


scratchy “edges” 


Roll some Fatima smoke around in 
your mouth. Notice its finish, its fine, 
flavory surface. No sharp “corners,” 
no scratchy “ edges.” 


In other words, Fatimas are a com- 
fortable smoke. It’s the delicate balance 
of the good tobaccos in this Turkish 
blend that keeps Fatimas so cool and 
smooth and tasty to the end. 


And it is this same blend that makes 
it possible for every Fatima smoker to 
“feel like a Prince” even after he has 
encored Fatimas all day long. 


Let your taste and comfort prove 
how sensible Fatimas are. 


Logelie Mors > C: 


FATIH MA 


A Sensible 
Cigarette 
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WHY DO FLAGS 
HAVE COLORS? 


E hear much and see much of flags these 
\4 days. Our streets and buildings are 

alive with colors. Why do flags have 
colors? It’s easy, isn’t it, when you stop to an- 
alyze? Colors Attract! They have the warm 
glow of life. They speak the language of action. 
Not many persons were ever attracted to the 


pirate flag! 


Our lithography attracts. It displays your ad- 
vertising in the natural colors of the product, the 
package or the trademark. It makes possible in- 
stant identification and thus tends to create buy- 
ing confidence. 


We do work, much work, for many of the great 
national advertisers, each the best in its line. In 
every street car of the country, on every Class AA 
billboard you will find our lithography. Our 
cut-out displays and window trims possess dignity 
and distinction. 


We lithograph anything that can be lithographed. 
We are specialists in publicity by colors. We 
know what not to do, as well as what todo. We 
ask an opportunity to demonstrate results. We 
are satisfied to be judged by our work. 


We are centrally located. Write, telephone or 
telegraph us today. 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. 
Commercial Color Offset and Poster Lithography 
2320-2332 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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and will be sold by the panel in 
preference to the sale of posting 
by the sheet. 

A committee, consisting of Ker- 
win H. Fulton, George W. Kleiser 
and John E. Shoemaker, was ap- 
pointed to represent the associa- 
tion at the convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs to be 
held in San Francisco next year. 

H. C. Walker, secretary of the 
Michigan State Association of 
Poster Plant Owners, told in a 
very interesting way about the 
series of letters and telegrams 
that were used by officers of the 
state association to insure a good 
attendance at their state meetings. 

Joseph Deutsch, of Edwards & 
Deutsch, lithographers, Chicago, 
and A. M. Briggs, of the Poster 
Advertising Company, gave opti- 
mistic talks on the outlook for 
business next fall and winter. 

Ivan B. Nordhem, president of 
the Ivan B. Nordhem Company, 
told the plant owners how im- 
portant it was for them to give 
advertisers the very best of serv- 
ice, and that merit, based on a 
fair price, would insure them 
splendid business for the coming 
year. 

One of the sessions was turned 
into a memorial meeting in honor 
of the late Barney Link, who died 
March 2, and had been the most 
prominent figure in the poster. in- 
dustry from the time the associa- 
tion was first organized. 

The officers elected for next 
year are: President, John E. 
Shoemaker, Washington, D. C.; 
vice-president, E. Cheshire, 
Norfolk, Va.; treasurer, P. B. 
Haber, Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
secretary, John H. Logeman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The following board of 
directors was also elected for the 
ensuing year: New England Dis- 
trict, Edward C. Donnelly, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Joseph H. Flynn, 
Lawrence, Mass. Eastern Dis- 
trict, K. H. Fulton, New York; 
O. S. Hathaway, Middletown, N. 
Y.; Harry F. O’Mealia, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Harry L. Carey, Phil- 
adelphia, and James A. Reardon, 
Scranton, Pa. Central District, 
Burnett W. Robbins, Chicago, 
Ill.; Harry C. Walker, Detroit, 
Mich.; C. F. Bryan, Cleveland, 


Ohio; O. G. Murray, Richmond, 
Ind.; Phinelan B. Haber, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Western District, 
Chas. T. Kindt, Davenport, Iowa; 
J. H. Brinkmeyer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. N. Scott, St. Paul, Minn. 
Southern District, John E. Shoe- 
maker, Washington, D. C.; W. W. 
Workman, Richmond, Va.; V. W. 
Rogers, Memphis, Tenn.; E. C. 
Cheshire, Norfolk, Va. South- 
western District, Scott W. Ander- 
son, Salt Lake City, Utah; Har- 
old Kayton, San Antonio, Texas. 
Pacific Coast District, George W. 
Kleiser, San Francisco, Cal. Ca- 
nadian District, E. L. Ruddy, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


Live Stock Dailies Combine 


Ward A. Neff and Geo. N. Neff of 
the Daily Drovers-Telegram and A. C. 
Davenport of Omaha, publishers of the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, have _ pur- 
chased the Chicago Farmers’ and 
Drovers’ Journal and the Chicago Live 
Stock World. The two papers will be 
consolidated as the hicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal. Ward A. Neff will 
be located in Chicago directing the 
policy of this paper. Knill-Chamberlain, 
Inc., New York, will represent the 
Daily Drovers’ Journal in the Eastern 
territory. 


To Edit Firestone House- 
: Organ 


Walter K. Towars, for the past five 
years assistant editor of the American 
Boy, of Detroit, has resigned to become 


editor of “Milestone, published in the 
interests of the Firestone Tire Company, 
of Akron, Ohio. ‘Milestone’ has a cir- 
culation in excess of 600,000. Walter 
P. McGuire has been appointed assist- 
ant editor of the American Boy. 


L. D. H. Weld to Go with 
Swift & Co. 


L. D. H. Weld has resigned his posi- 
tion as professor of business administra- 
tion at Yale University to become man- 
ager of a research department to be 
established by Swift & Co. in Chicago. 
He will begin work August 1. 


Beswick Promoted on _ Rich- 


mond ‘“Tournal” 

Walter A. Beswick, advertising man- 
ager of the Richmond, Va., Evening 
Journal. has been made business man- 
ager. He will continue to direct the 
advertising of the paper. 


The Ostenrieder Advertising Cor- 
poration, of Chicago, is placing con- 
tracts with Chicago newspapers for the 
TonFord truck in behalf of the Detroit 
Sales Corporation. 





Putting Over a New Cigarette In a 
Crowded Field 


How the Consumer’s Tendency to Shift from One Name to Another Is 
Capitalized by Alternative Brands—The Part That Advertising Plays 


By Bruce Bliven 


N hardly any other field of busi- 

ness are there so many inter- 
esting developments to “the square 
inch” as occur in the merchandis- 
ing of tobacco. Things happen, in 
that trade, with a rapidity bewil- 
dering to the outsider, and the ac- 
cepted principle of selling to-day 
may be quite discarded to-morrow. 
The 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 smok- 
ers in this country, buying from 
500,000 retail stores hundreds of 
brands of cigars, cigarettes, pipe 
and chewing tobacco and snuff, 
and varying from one brand to an- 
other or even from one accepted 
price to another as a _ passing 
fancy or the state of the pocket- 
book dictates, create a kaleido- 
scopic state of affairs which is 
fascinatingly interesting to the 
student of business principles, and 
is replete with examples of good 
and bad sales plans. 

One complicating element of the 
situation is the way in which cer- 
tain phases of the market are 
growing. The cigarette industry 
is advancing by unheard-of 
strides. In 1916 the United States 
consumed 25,226,765,614 “tailor- 
made” cigarettes, which was 7,- 
293,186,962 more than were used 
in 1915. It is estimated that about 
25,000,000,000 of the “roll-your- 
own” variety were consumed in 
the same period, and this does not 
take into account 23,090,975 large 
cigarettes, which is four million 
more than were sold in the preced- 
ing twelve months. (The exacti- 
tude of the figures is due to the in- 
ternal revenue tax calculations.) 
This enormous growth is not at 
the expense of other phases of the 
business either. It is apparently 
due to an increase in the use of 
the cigarette among people hith- 
erto non-smokers, its employment 
as a fill-in “between times,” and 
the growing use of cigarettes by 
women. 
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In spite of the growth of the 
business, the tobacco trade has 
been having hard sledding lately. 
The cost of material and labor has 
increased very heavily, particu- 
larly in the case of tin containers, 
cardboard boxes, etc. The man- 
ufacturer has borne part of this 
burden, but has also passed much 
of it along to the jobber and re- 
tailer. A plan is now under way 
to make the consumer do his bit 
by a general increase in retail 
prices. In fact, the United Cigar 
Stores stiffened up many of their 
prices on the fifteenth of May— 
many months after the manufac- 
turers had begun to demand high- 
er prices from them. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF INCREASED 
PRICES 


Great fear is expressed by 
some authorities in close touch 
with the retail field that the in- 
crease in price will result disas- 
trously. A six or seven-cent cigar 
may be put on the market and ad- 
vertised at that price, and goes 
well, but a cigar long advertised 
and sold at five cents cannot be 
boosted suddenly to six or seven 
cents, they claim. While it may 
be possible to add a cent or two 
to the price of packaged crackers 
or any similar grocery specialty 
bought by women, they feel that a 
man will not consent to be both- 
ered with an irregular price. A 
reduction in quality or quantity to 
sell at the old price is the only al- 
ternative; and some manufactur- 
ers are seriously considering this. 
It is reported, by the way, that the 
R. J. Reynolds Company, which 
markets Prince Albert and numer- 
ous other brands, believes that the 
consumer prefers the same qual- 
ity and amount at a slightly high- 
er price, and is planning to adopt 
this policy. 

Even in normal times the per- 
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New York City Unique 
in Trade Concentration 


New York City is made up of neighborhood shop- 
ping centers of strikingly different characteristics. 


Each borough has its distinctive habits—none of 
the five are alike. 


The surrounding territory brings over 100,000 
workers into New York City daily. 


The cosmopolitan population is very large—the 
foreign element predominating in some of the outly- 
ing cities. 

A number of advertisers’ impression of New York 
City is superficial—the actual market conditions are 
unlike any other city. 


Poster Advertising by its sheer dominance and 
persistence supplies an advertising medium that 
reaches all classes. 


The use of posters in New York City effectively 
localizes the appeal of your national advertising. 


We should like to tell you in detail how poster 
advertising is concentrated throughout New York 
City. 


Van Beuren &New York Billposting Co. 


515 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Reaching Everybody in Chicago 


If you have a message that should 
reach every man, woman and 
child in America’s Second City— 
a message that should be delivered 
simultaneously to Three Million 
People— 


USE THE POSTER BOARDS 







































They are seen by everybody in 
Chicago—by the nabobs of the 
boulevards, the workingmen in all 
sections of the city, by the house- 
wives and by thousands upon 
thousands of school children—the 
buyers of tomorrow. 






































AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. Robbins, President 
CHICAGO 




































centage of profit in the tobacco 
business is an unusually small one. 
The jobber’s and retailer’s profits 
are both frequently turned within 
twenty-five per cent of the retail 
price, and this in spite of the 
heavy overhead the retailer is sad- 
dled with, due to the necessity 
of seeking busy, high-rent cor- 
ners and of carrying a large, 
more or less perishable stock. 
Price-cutting on standard well- 
known brands is also widely 
prevalent. 

In connection with the question 
of price-cutting, it is interesting 
to note that the Tobacco Mer- 
chants’ Association announced on 
June 30 that it is about to begin 
a nation-wide, concerted attack on 
this evil. The association is 
composed of a number of the 
stronger manufacturers, and many 
retail tobacconists, including the 
larger and more important chains 
of retail stores. The president of 
the association, Jacob Wertheim, 
has announced that “price-cut- 
ting has become so excessive that 
in many cases the reduced prices 
are no longer looked upon by the 
consumer as bargains, but are re- 
garded as the regular standard 
prices of the commodities. Price- 
cutting is therefore no longer ad- 
vantageous in ‘competing for 
trade. The Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association will endeavor by all 
proper means to persuade the re- 
tail business to change its meth- 
ods of trading from those of 
reckless and unhealthy competi- 
tion to those of sound and busi- 
nesslike rivalry.” 

Merchandising a new brand of 
tobacco—a cigarette, for example 
—is a difficult task. Of the half- 
million or so retail cigar dealers 
(the number is variously esti- 
mated from 400,000 to 1,000,000) 
only a small percentage can be 
said to understand the latter-day 
science of selling. Most of them 
carry tobacco in connection with 
pool halls, drug stores, candy 
stores, lunch counters, hotels and 
newsstands. Their investment is 
very small; they are constantly 
entering and leaving the business; 
having other sources of income, 
they neither know nor particular- 
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Outdoor 
Advertising 
Anywhere 


in 


Canada 


Write us 
for 


Estimates 


E. L. RUDDY CO., Ltd. 


11 E. Wellington St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Reach A Million 
Prosperous 
Consumers 


POST 


Ottawa 


Montreal 
Quebec 


Your story in word and pic- 


tures and in color, if you | 


choose, everywhere, all the 
time; read and seen by 
everybody. Poster advertis- 
ing is concededly effective 


by itself, and as a backing | 
for newspaper or magazine | 


publicity it is unequalled. 


In the cities of Montreal | 
(750,000), Ottawa (100,- | 
(95,000), | 


200), Quebec 
and the territories that feed 
them, we are equipped to 
give advertisers complete 
posting service. Our list 
of customers is testimony 
to our 
boards—perfect posting— 
perfect distribution. 


Write us for rates 


Williams-Thomas, Ltd. 
MONTREAL 


“‘We keep you in the Public Eye’’ | 


facilities—perfect | 
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ly care whether the cigar depart- 
ment is returning a profit, and 
they turn a fatigued and reluctant, 
if not a deaf ear to the manu- 
facturer’s or jobber’s salesman 
who brings the tidings of a new 
brand about to be placed on the 
market. 

Two or three years ago pre- 
miums were the things which the 
manufacturer relied upon to 
overcome the unintelligence and 
apathy of the small retailer. ‘“Pre- 
miums for everybody” was the 
motto. When the smoker bought 
his box of cigarettes or cigars he 
found packed in it premiums 
which entitled him to dream of 
an automobile, to hope for a set 
of Shakespeare, or to possess, al- 
most immediately, a corncob pipe. 
The comic magazines were full of 
references to the man who passed 
away as a result of his effort to 
smoke 30,000 cigars and get his 
wife a table-lamp and a rocking- 
chair. These premium certificates 
were the lineal descendants of the 
tin tobacco tags of an earlier day. 
In some parts of the country they 
passed almost as legal tender, and 
a business of dealing in them 
sprang up which assumed consid- 


| erable importance. 


The dealer received his premium 
certificates just as the consumer 
did. In a majority of cases they 
simply entitled him to additional 
free tobacco, and thus constituted 
a sort of free deal. Sometimes, 
however, they were genuine offers 
of merchandise—store equipment, 
or house furniture. If the re- 
tailer saved enough of his coupons 
one manufacturer would present 
him with a Ford delivery truck. 

To-day premiums are little 
used by manufacturers. Simul- 
taneously (though probably not 
by concerted action) the great 
houses of the industry abandoned 
the practice a short time ago. 
Some of them still maintain pre- 
mium stations, and will do so for 
years to come, to redeem the out- 
standing certificates which are 
often hoarded for years; but as a 
sales accelerator the premium is 
no longer an active force, though 
a few manufacturers still continue 
to use it. Instead, the retailer is 
using premiums of his own for the 
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ANNOUNCING THE i Hosion =) 
UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION’; 


SAMUEL PRATT, President A. V. VAN BEUREN, Sec.-Treasurér 
LEONARD DREYFUSS, Vice-Pres, E. B. WOLFE, Assistant Secretafy 


SPECIALIZING IN 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


POSTER AND PAINTED BULLETIN ADVERTISING THROUGHOUT THE. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING 
MOTOR BUS ADVERTISING 


THE UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION HAS 
ABSORBED THE INTERESTS OF SAMUEL PRATT, 
LEONARD DREYFUSS AND ALFRED V. VAN BEUREN IN 
THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


NEW YORK & VAN BEUREN BILLPOSTING CO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN POSTING COMPANY CHICAGO, ILL, 

THE NEWARK SIGN COMPANY NEWARK, N. J. 

THE NEWARK POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY...NEWARE, N. J. 

N. J. MOTOR BUS ADVERTISING COMPANY NEWARK, N. J. 

THE NEW HAVEN SIGN COMPANY NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
THE NEW HAVEN POSTER ADVERTISING CO NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANY..BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NORTH SHORE ADVERTISING COMPANY ILLINOIS 

JOLIET BILLPOSTING COMPANY ILLINOIS 

SOUTH SHORE ADVERTISING COMPANY ILLINOIS 

AURORA BILLPOSTING COMPANY ILLINOIS 

WESTERN BILLPOSTING COMPANY ILLINOIS 
CONSOLIDATED BILLPOSTING COMPANY LOUISVILLE, KY. 
DALLAS POSTER ADVERTISING COMPANY DALLAS, TEXAS 
THE EDWARDS COMPANY WACO, TEXAS 


UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. , NEWARK, N. J. DALLAS, TEXAS 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. WACO, TEXAS 
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consumer—notably, of course, the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
with its elaborate coupon system. 

With the abandonment of the 
premium idea it became necessary 
to find a new wedge with which 
to open the dealer’s door when 
fresh brands were knocking for 
admittance. That wedge has been 
found in consumer advertising, 


nearly like clockwork has become 
the solution of the distribution 
problem through  advertising’s 
ready aid. 


TO HOLD SHIFTING TRADE 


Some four and a half years ago, 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company began an active cam- 
paign in the South on a twenty- 

five-year-old brand of 





of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
tobaccos —Blended 





A new combination— . 
mild, yet they “‘Satisfy"’! 
You, this now cigarette b more than 
pest good tasting Ko dabrery a mew sad 
en ae 
oe scimpenllyeogenc rica mad 
you hnow you are omoking—they 
“‘Satiaty”" 


Yet, thay've mild! 


Let Chesterficids give you new 
ereeat 











ong 


iE 
ne Mild! 





|Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES the 


2Ofer 


cigarettes, Chesterfield, 
selling at twenty for ten 
cents. The market was 
one in which another of 
Liggett & Myers’ 
brands — Piedmont—had 
been for years a very 
heavy favorite, owning 
the territory by sheer 
weight of seniority. A 
competitor was now en- 
tering this field with a 
similar cigarette. 

Liggett & Myers might, 
of course, have put a lit- 
tle extra activity into 
their exploitation of the 
Piedmont brand instead 
of reviving Chesterfield. 
Why they did not do so 
is a striking revelation 
of one phase of the cig- 
arette business. 

“Many smokers have a 
habit of shifting from 
one brand to another,” 
A. G. Lynn, manager of 
the cigarette department 
for the company, ex- 
plains. “This shifting is 
without any apparent 
reason—a man just gets 
tired of buying the same 
brand all the time, and 
goes to another. We felt, 
therefore, that the more 








NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


creating a legitimate, insistent de- 
mand before which even the most 
reluctant retailer is forced to bow. 
So successful has advertising been 
in the past two or three years that 
nowadays few intelligent manufac- 
turers would dream of launching a 
new brand without the aid of the 
magic road smoother of publicity. 

The description of a single cam- 
paign will perhaps show more 
clearly than anything else how 


FOLLOWS THIS STYLE 


brands we had in the ter- 
ritory, the more chances 
we had of holding the 
restless consumer—if he shifted 
from one brand of ours, we 
wanted him to shift to another 
also owned by us. And it worked 
out that way. 

“Also, we were looking for a 
cigarette to introduce in other sec- 
tions of the country where Pied- 
mont does not sell so heavily, and 
to assume the same importance 
there that Piedmont has in the 
South. We wanted to test out 
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“Farrar’s book is going to be of great service 


to me every month of the year. It is 


practical. 


intensely 
But the thing I like most about it 


4 the fact that the author has not been content 


give us merely a 


ilhustretions. He has _systematized 


set of concrete facts and 
them 


into 


principles and explained them so clearly that 


anyone can apply them at once to his own 
In_ short, 
manual and a good text-b 


The Why and How 
of Ad-Setting 


Here at last is the book that takes the 
guesswork out of typography—the book that 
actually tells you how to make your adver- 
tising produce all the sales possible and 
be above criticism from a_ typographical 
standpoint. If you want to know how 
to set an advertisement of any size or 
shape in the way that will get your 
message over quickest and surest, use as 
your guide 


work. 


it is that rare —— = working 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS THAT PAY 


By Gilbert 


No matter what kind of copy you are 
preparing, this book will tell you what 
kind of type, illustration and engraving 
to use for it. r. arrar takes you 
through every step of advertisement con- 
struction, telling how to build and what 
material to use for the 10 per cent 
perfect advertisement. 


P. Farrar 


You can dispense entirely with the or- 
dinary book of type faces, for ‘“‘The Ty- 
pography of Advertisements That Pay’’ 
includes thirty-three specimen type pages 
which show all the type faces with which 
you need be familiar. You learn where 
and how they should be used, and what 
sizes to specify. 





149 Illustra- 
tions 


Not only does this 
book tell you what 
to do, and how to 
do it, but each step 
is explained by a 
concrete example—of 
which there are 149. 
Everything is so 
clear that you can- 
not misunderstand it. 
You need only fol- 
low the instructions 
to make your copy 
ravk with the best. 


The Combination 


Combining 
ac 

The Proper Use 

White Space and 


Not 
Striking Effects 





THE BOOK THAT TELLS YOU 
ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 
ABOUT 

The Kind of Advertisements 
The Classification of Type Faces 


Putting the Advertisement To- 


gether 
Making the Message Quick and 


Pictures and Engravings 
Picture and Type 


The Field of Hand Lettering 
What Is Emphasis and What Is 


An Expert’s 
Knowledge ;? 


All that Mr. Far- 
rar could tell you, 
were you to consult 
him (at a special- 
{st’s rate), is con- 
tained in this book. 
All that he is doing 
to make advertising 
successful for others 
he is now ready to 
do for you. No ad- 
vertiser, advertising 


of Type Faces 


of Borders 


Margins 
comprehensive hand- 
boak. 








Let It Help You NOW 


The price of “The Typography of Ad- 
vertisements That Pay’’ is only $2.25 net 
-—less than the cost of a couple of hours 
“‘author’s corrections.’’ It will pay for 
itself the first time you refer to_ it. 
Prove it to your own satisfaction. Send 
for a copy to-day. (By mail, $2.40.) 


If you don’t think it’s worth the price, 
return it within five days and we will 
refund your money. including _ postage. 
Cut out the experimenting. Get what 
you want the first time, This book tells 
you_how. t it begin now to make your 
stuff better. 


THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32d Street, New York 
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At Your Service © 


“Two modern plants operating day 
-and night. Makers of printing 
plates that print.. Color plates that: 
are true reproductions of the. 
original. — Designing, into 
and Retouching. ° 
- Specimens of our work sent on request 
The Sterling Engraving Company. . 


* Downtown 200 William Street ' Tel. Beekman 2900 
Uptown . 10th Avenue & 36th Street Tel. Greeley, 3900 
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Chesterfield to see if the public 
took to it enough to justify our 
putting it on the market in other 
sections. Our three years’ work 
in the South demonstrated that 
Chesterfield had the elements of 
wide popularity, and we therefore 
began to attack the problem of 
national distribution.” 

Here, of course, the fact that 
Liggett & Myers already had a 
great country-wide organization 
was of great assistance. When 
they went to the jobbers and said 
“Here is another L. & M. good 
seller,” the jobbers promptly fell 
into line. A complete advertising 
campaign was prepared in ad- 
vance, bound in booklet form, and 
used to demonstrate to the deal- 
ers the consumer demand which 
would come along as soon as the 
advertising appeared. A free deal 
was made to the retailer amount- 
ing to a ten-per-cent addition to 
the quantity purchased ; when nec- 
essary, the jobber was authorized 
to place small quantities practi- 
cally on consignment; and liberal 
sampling was—as it always is in 
the tobacco field—an _ essential 
point. There is more than a touch 
of military efficiency and discipline 


in the Liggett & Myers way of | 


opening up a new territory. First 


the jobber is allowed to try his | 


Then comes a crew of 
“flying wedge,” 


hand. 
salesmen as a 


working under the direction of a | 
head salesman, of whom there are | 
sixty in the United States, each | 
These | 
head salesmen are in turn respon- | 
sible to supervisors traveling out | 
Thirty days | 


with his own territory. 


of the main office. 
after the salesmen come the ad- 


vertising men to handle the local | 
advertising, in which newspapers | 


and posters are used. The head 
salesman watches his chart of 
progress, and the moment 80 per 


cent distribution is touched, the | 
pre- | 


newspaper advertising, all 
pared and waiting in the office, is 
released. All the orders secured 
by the salesmen are turned over 


to the local jobber, who gets his | 


full profit on them, the salesmen 
being on salary. 

The advertising copy, uniform 
in all territories, has solved the 
difficult problem of finding some- 
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The Acid Test 


The Billboard 


raised its price on the news-stands 
from TEN to FIFTEEN cents per 
copy in December, 1916. 


The printing order at that time 
was 40,000 copies. 


It still remains at 


40,000 copies 
The Billboard Pub. Co. 


Estalished 1893 
Member A. B. C. 
New York 


Broadway & 42nd 
Phone 8470 Bryant 


Chicago 
Monroe & Dearborn 
Phone Central 8480 


A AML 


OHIO 


Leads the country in the pro- 
duction of Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
and Roses. 


DAYTON 


With 135,000 population, is the trading 
center of the Miami Valley, where 
75 per cent of this tobacco is grown. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The livest city of 60,000 in the United 
States, is the home of the Rose-growing 
industry. 





Successful pe ~ live in Dayton and 


eld_and 90 per cent of them 
read The Dayton News and Springfield 
News, (both published evening and 
Sunday morning). 
47,000 Guaranteed net paid cir- 
culation daily at 7 cents per line. 
32,000 guaranteed net paid circu- 
lation Sunday at 5% cents per line. 
Members A. B. C. 


News League of Ohio 


DAYTON, OHIO 


N. Y.—I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Sprin 
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The Elkhart Truth 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Announces 
the Following New Rates 
Effective July 1 


DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 
Per inch 
Run of paper 22Yc 
Next reading matter. 25c 
Full position 27c 


READING NOTICES 


Pure reading matter set in 
body type of paper (6 words 
to the line) 10c per line. 
Discounts on quantity con- 
tracts. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
One cent a word each inser- 
tion. 
25c Minimum Charge. 


INFORMATION 


Seven columns to a page, 
21% inches long, 13 ems 
wide. Can use unmounted 
electros or matrices. 


All advertising is accepted 
with the understanding that 


the Elkhart Truth is the 
most widely read evening 
paper in Northeastern Indi- 
ana and Southern Michigan. 
s0oks audited by The Audit 
Sureau of Circulations. 
Eastern Representative 
FRANKLIN P. ALCORN 
Marbridge Building New York 
Western Representative 
FRANK W. HENKEL 


Peoples Gas Building Chicago 
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thing new to say in the cigarette 
field, in Mr. Lynn’s opinion. “A 
new thing for a cigarette to do” 
is a typical headline, and the copy 
describes them as not only pleas- 
ing the taste—lots of cigarettes do 
that, the advertising admits—but 
as satisfying. They “let you know 
you are smoking.” The slogan of 
the campaign is “They ‘Satisfy’ !— 
and yet they’re Mild.” This slogan, 
by the way, was first worded 
“They are Mild—and yet they 
satisfy.” Objection. was made to 
this on the ground that the com- 
pany seemed to be admitting that 
mildness was a weakness, since 
they so hastily qualified it with 
the assurance that in spite of the 
mildness the cigarettes were really 
all right. The new form of the 
slogan obviates this difficulty, it is 
felt, without losing any of its 
effectiveness. 

It is admitted in tobacco circles 
that the average retail dealer is 
not much impressed when he is 
shown the consumer-advertising 
which is about to appear. He is 
not enough of a business man, as 
a rule, to see ahead and realize 
the value of stocking up. How- 
ever, as soon as the consumers be- 
gin asking for the cigarettes, he 
starts to wake up, and in hot 
haste he supplies himself with 
them. A notable exception to this 
unintelligent policy is found in the 
United Cigar Stores, which co- 
operates decidedly with the manu- 
facturers’ advertising. They stock 
the brands which are being adver- 
tised, and often even put window 
stickers in their stores to link up 
with the poster display, and thus 
capitalize the consumer-advertis- 
ing for their own benefit. How 
great is the power of this pub- 
licity may be known from the fact 
that Chesterfield, without being in 
any way a “star brand,” or cut- 
ting into the fields of Piedmont or 
Fatima, has increased in sales 300 
per cent in a year and a half. As 
a matter of fact, every new ciga- 
rette advertised widens the whole 
cigarette-smoking market. The 
suggestion of the advertising ap- 
parently starts new smokers, and 
causes great gains in the sales of 
the new brand without particularly 
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To yield the largest 
possibilities, printing, the 
most catholic of arts, demands 


breadth of experience, reinforced by 
proper facilities. 


Perhaps this explains our unusual 
success. 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, Ine. 
DETROIT, U-S-A 








Your sales will 
be increased by 
using our 


Lithographed 
Posters 


CARDBOARD WINDOW AND 
COUNTER DISPLAY CUT-OUTS 


We carry in stock a large assortment for all lines of business. 

Write for samples and prices. We shall be pleased to furnish 

en and estimates for sp vecial —" window trims, card- 
oard cut-out displays, fibre signs, etc. 


NATIONAL, PRINTING) & ENGRAVING; CO, 


Ne La? 


MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL 
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“The Merchant is, and always will be, the greatest 
single factor in the problem of distribution.” 


W. 


B. Morris—“Munsingwear.” 


In New England 


The Merchants Are, and Always Will 
Be, Influenced by Their Local 
Daily Newspaper 


They know that the advertising in their Local Daily Newspapers 


sells the goods! 


The Dry Goods man knows it is the Local Daily Newspapers 
that sell the ginghams, woolens, the silks, ribbons and laces, and 


other things dear to womankind. 


The Grocer knows that it is the Local Daily Newspapers that 
sell the Teas, Coffees, Soups, Flours and the other things that are 
good for the men and women to take within themselves. 


The Butcher, the Baker and the Candlestick maker all know it 
is the LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS that SELL THEIR 


GOODS! 


Start your advertising in the New England Local Dailies and you 


can watch your business grow. 


AIL 
TAUNTON, MASS. Bazerre 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and 
Daily Circulation "32,219. TELEGRAM 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, Gs DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 9, 500—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5; 386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 2; 247 
Pepuistion 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE yo 
Daily Circulation 10, 184 net A. B. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs Pay 000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 2s, 000 — 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,00/ 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 

Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,00( 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. sr4'Mequry 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,00¢ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation "33,10 4 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS 
named is a power 
community. 


here 
in its home 
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injuring the sales of existing 


brands. 

The significant thing about the 
tobacco situation is probably the 
way in which the consumer’s im- 
pulse to jump from brand to 
brand is matched by the company’s 
production and advertising of new 
brands for him to change to. 
There is certainly a thought here 
for manufacturers in other lines 
which are subject to competition 
of brand-names only, with the 
products practically identical. The 
way in which a half-million not- 
ably weak retailers are made to 
take part in such a_high-gear, 
speeded-up merchandising scheme 
is also a convincing demonstration 
of the efficacy of advertising in 
solving a knotty business problem. 


Dealers Can’t Deny This 
Claim 


Many manufacturers are in the habit 
of telling the dealers about their na- 
tional advertising, and its effectiveness; 
but not often does the national adver- 
tiser attempt to prove his claims to the 
dealer. A recent issue of Skinner's 
National Grocery News, a house-organ 
published by the Skinner Manufactur- 
ing ,Company of Omaha, maker of Skin- 
ner’s Macaroni, carries fourteen news- 
paper columns of testimonial letters 
from the newspapers and magazines 
publishing the Skinner advertising. The 
similarity of the answers makes it evi- 
dent that they are in response to a 
request from the company .for infor- 
mation as to the circulation of the 
periodical, whether any other macaroni? 
is being advertised in its columns, ete 
A report from the advertising agency 
handling the account is also included 
on the page, giving a statement of the 
number of periodicals of the various 
classes now being used. About 125 
letters are published, one of which 
mentions 5,000 newspapers carrying the 
Skinner copy. 

In an editorial note the company 
states that the letters published are 
“comparatively few out of the many 
hundreds of letters received.” The 
evidence thus presented as to the ex- 
tent of the Skinner campaign is capi- 
talized by an appeal to the dealer to 
“tie up to a quality Product backed by 
such an influential army.’ 


Harold Linton Advertising 
Manager 


Harold Linton, for a number of 
years in charge of the makeup of the 
Elkhart, Ind., Truth, has been made 
advertising manager. Mr. Linton was 
formerly employed on Fort Wayne and 
Illinois papers. 


LIKE 
the Strawberry 


It is possible, doubtless, that a 
better berry could have been 
grown, but so far one has not 
been grown. It is possible, doubt- 
less, that there could have been 
built a better city for trial cam- 
paigns, but so far a better one has 
not been found than 


Portland 
Maine 


The Evening Express is the one 
afternoon daily newspaper of this 
fine city, and it covers it so well, 
it would be an economic sin to 
have a second. 


Largest Maine Circulation! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


A STRAW 
BLOWN FROM 
BRIDGEPORT 


Just one concern in busy Bridgeport 
has an annual payroll increase of 


Three Million Dollars! 


This one concern hands out every year 
in weekly envelopes 


Eighty-two Million Dollars! 


It gives the ordinary rich man a head- 
ache just to think of all the money that 
is paid out to workers every week in 
Bridgeport. 





Those Workers can be told about your 
goods in the 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 


Its volume of business reminds one of 
the huge payroll. 








| The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


oston New York Chicago 
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Unexplored In one of his 


Markets Await>°oks Washing- 
ton Irving tells 

Constructive us that when the 

Advertising sturdy Dutch- 
men first came to this country 
some of them constructed dikes 
to hold back the’ Atlantic Ocean 
from the land, which they in- 
tended to cultivate. Victims of 
habit, they overlooked the fact 
that they were on the threshhold 
of a vast continent of virgin land 
that was in no danger of being 
inundated. 

In a recent address J. P. Beck, 
general manager of the Portland 
Cement Association, brought out 
the thought that many manufac- 
turers are like these pioneer set- 
tlers. They are continually ex- 
hausting their efforts in building 
dikes against competition, appar- 
ently oblivious to the fact that 
unworked markets lie close at 
hand. 

That merchandising must be 
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planned so as to keep off the 
imaginary encroachments of com- 
petitors is an idea so deeply 
rooted that many business organ- 
izations have a hard time break- 
ing away from it. The dominant 
note running through all their 
advertising and sales policies is 
that the activities of. competitors 
must be curbed. Of course, it 
is true that competition is a big 
factor in every business which 
must be recognized, but the idea 
that it has to be fought and ob- 
structed is an obsession that is 
dangerous to the healih of the 
industry. It is well known to- 
cay that those industries that are 
still working on the plane of the 
old merciless, destructive compe- 
tition are not in the same thriv- 
ing condition as those industries 
that have adopted the methods of 
the new competition. According 
to these newer methods, competi- 
tors attack the evils of their trade 
instead of one another. They 
advertise to build good will, to 
explore new markets and to de- 
velop new uses, rather than to 
take business away from their 
fellows. They have found that 
it is possible for competitors to 
co-operate for their common good 
without sacrificing any of the 
rights of independence. 

These progressive methods 
have been adopted by many in- 
dustries, but probably as good 
an example as any is the busi- 
ness with which Mr. Beck is 
connected. The cement people 
have seen that there is no need 
for them to build dikes against 
competition. A field of truly 
amazing possibilities lies before 
them. Cement construction is 
needed everywhere, and for 101 
purposes. There is plenty of 
business for everybody. The only 
problem is to develop it, and that 
the cement companies are doing, 
both jointly and individually. 


What the dealer 


Stimulants needs are con- 
crete, inspiriting 


for Dealers suggestions that 
will cause him to get under steam 
at once. Mere talk about the 
abstract quality, co-operation, 


Unfailing 
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does not arouse the dealer to 
action. Asking him “to get be- 
hind the line and push it” and 
other such vague entreaties do 
not immediately impel him to do 
anything in particular. Give him 
definite, practical ideas that he 
can put to work now. “Tell him 
exactly how to co-operate and he 
will” is the way one of the coun- 
try’s best-known sales managers 
expresses it. 

In gaining the unstinted sup- 
port of the retailer, few manu- 
facturers have struck such a 
high-water mark of attainment 
as Hart Schaffner & Marx. Their 
success in this regard is notable. 
but after all the explanation of 
it is very simple: They keep their 
dealers primed with selling ideas. 
Not merely an occasional trade- 
building suggestion, but a con- 
stant stream of them is kept flow- 
ing to the H. S. & M. dealer. 
His enthusiasm is never allowed 
to wane. His selling morale is 
always maintained 

Study the different Hart 
Schaffner & Marx letters, which 
have been reproduced in Print- 
ERS’ INK from time to time. and 
it will be found that practically 
every one of them compels the 
reader to think. They give him 
an original plan to work on, or 
they remind of something that 
he may have forgotten. He is 
never burdened with just talk. or 
compelled to flounder in a “mess 
of words.” Take that letter tell- 
ing the retailer why he should 
promote clothes to the automo- 
bile driver, which was mentioned 
in that article by “a_ big-store 
executive” in the issue of Iuly 
5th. The letter not only makes 
the suggestion but supplies an ac- 
tual plan. It is the kind of a 
message that is likely to make 
the dealer exclaim, “By George 
that’s a good idea; why didn’t I 
think of it.” 

The fact is that nearly every 
merchant always has a vague no- 
tion that he should be doing 
something to improve his  bnsi- 
ness. but the trouble is he has 
no clear conception as to exactlv 
what to do. Hart Schaffner & 
Marx give direction to these hazy 


thoughts and rouge! the! ‘fet 
from inactiowto _ working <i 
definite plan} . 

Similar meth 
by all advertisers 
ceeded in getting more-than-ordi- 
nary co-operation from the retail 
trade. The A. C. Gilbert Mfg. 
Co., for example, does not de- 
pend on the distributor to think 
of new ways to increase his toy 
sales. Instead the company fur- 
nishes him with the plans and 
shows him how to use them. The 
secret of Butler Brothers’ hold 
on the dealer is the fact that 
nearly every mail brings him 
some sort of a selling suggestion 
from this house. 

In the last analysis ideas are 
the motive power of modern busi- 
ness. The advertising manager, 
the salesman, the copy-writer, the 
correspondent or the house-organ 
editor that can keep on furnish- 
ing practical ideas and can pre- 
sent them in an effective way 
will always find an appreciative 
retail audience. 


There is no doubt 


that Russia con- 
for Russian stitutes one of 


Business the greatest 


potential markets for American 
goods in the world to-day. The 
development of the country dur- 
ing the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been remarkable; while, 
freed from the dominance of 
a reactionary and autocratic gov- 
ernment, her progress in the 
future should be infinitely more 
rapid, and her potential market 
for almost every sort of manu- 
factured goods well-nigh limitless. 

An authority on Russian affairs, 
connected in a semi-official way 
with the present government, 
points out to Printers’ INK 
that American manufacturers who 
hope to do business in Russia 
after the war must lay their foun- 
dations now. It is true that dur- 
ing the period of the war almost 
no business is possible because of 
the lack of ships, the embargo on 
exports from this country, and the 
restrictions on business in Russia 
due to absorption in military af- 
fairs. However, this official be- 


Get Ready 
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lieves that the war may end as 
suddenly and with as little warn- 
ing as it started. When it does, a 
great fleet of vessels will suddenly 
be released to carry goods to 
countries hungry for merchandise, 
and a commercial stampede will 
begin. 

But export business is not a 
matter of overnight development. 
Before it can begin, you must 
know what to ship, have someone 
to ship to, and your goods must 
be wanted by the people who are 
to use them. Therefore, this of- 
ficial suggests, now is the time 
for American firms to conduct in- 
vestigations, send representatives 
to Russia, select agents. Most im- 
portant of all, they should begin 
advertising in Russian periodicals, 
with copy of an institutional char- 
acter, in order to break ground, 
facilitate the subsequent sales ef- 
fort, and create a market and “put 
it on ice,” so to speak, pending 
the close of the war. The firm 
which thus advertises, while it 
cannot deliver its goods at once, 
will have an incalculable advan- 
tage over its non-advertising com- 
petitor when the war ends and the 
commercial scramble begins. 


Give The English war 
Advertising advertising, of 
a Fair which we have 
heard so much, 
Chance has lately come 
in for some vigorous criticism. 
Several officials have been looking 
up the cost of the recruiting cam- 
paign for the National Service 
Movement (to create a mobile in- 
dustrial army) and find an adver- 
tising expense of about $40 per 
recruit, which they believe is too 
high. English advertising men, on 
the other hand, declare the figures 
quoted, based on the number of 
National Service recruits accepted, 
and not on the number of men 
who responded to the advertising, 
are unfair. Only one man was 
accepted out of each thirty-four 
who responded to, the advertising. 
The other thirty-three will be 
used later or assigned to necessary 
occupations which are exempt. 
If, however, it should prove that 
the advertising has been unneces- 


sarily expensive, the reason for 
this is said by the English adver- 
tising men to be entirely clear. 
Experts have been allowed to 
write the copy and prepare the 
illustrations, but the “merchandis- 
ing” of their sales problem has 
frequently been in the hands of 
high government officials, who, 
never very enthusiastic about ad- 
vertising, have refused to give the 
publicity experts a free hand. As 
a result, we are given to under- 
stand that advertising has been 
run without adequate “distribu- 
tion facilities.” Recruits have been 
invited to come forward, but have 
not been told where, when, nor 
what qualifications: are necessary. 
“It is obvious,” as one commenta- 
tor remarks, “that there was a 
certain amount of overruling by 
the men in higher office.” 
Another evidence of an inexpert 
hand on the wheel is said to be 


found in the appearance simulta-' 


neously of several mutually con- 
tradictory campaigns. On one page 
of his newspaper the citizen is 
asked to put his money in the 
war loan; on the next he is in- 
vited to leave his job and work 
for the government for about $6.25 
a week, in which case his family 
will probably need his savings. A 
third campaign suggests that he 
ration his family on a quantity 
of food which he could not afford 
to buy at the wage offered in pro- 
posal No. 2; and a fourth adver- 
tisement asks that he send _ his 
women to work in munitions, in 
which case the rationing question 
is shelved. American advertising 
men may well think seriously over 
this situation. If our Government 
should undertake to advertise, it 
will doubtless place in charge one 
or more experts in paid publicity. 
Upon the record then made adver- 
tising will stand or fall in the eyes 
of the nation. If the Government 
gives the advertising men complete 
authority, and keeps hands off, we 
need have no fear as to the out- 
come; but every effort should be 
made to avoid a situation where 
advertising, handicapped by the 
dominance of officials ignorant of 
business principles, can be made 
the scapegoat if it fails to accom- 
plish impossible tasks. 
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European Advertising 
Distribution 
and Selling 


E desire to announce to American 

advertisers that in addition to our 
equipment as a complete service agency 
—the largest in continental Europe—we 
are the exclusive representatives for the 
sale of space in the United States and 
Canada for the most influential group of 
newspapers and magazines published in 
continental Europe. 


American manufacturers desirous of securing sell- 
ing and advertising facts pertaining to distributing 
and marketing conditions in any city or town in 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries, etc., will find this or- 
ganization headquarters for such information. 


Our representatives in the United States are Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., 1463 Broadway, New York City, and 
in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Lumsden 
Bldg., Toronto. All data, including rates and copies of 
European publications, are on file at either of these offices. 


Correspondence in any known language. 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital, 5,000,000 Francs. 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 


10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Cable address—Scpublicit—Paris. 
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THE LAST 
IMPRESSION 


As Pleasing as the First 








Million runs of fine 
automobile catalogs, 
house organs and 
booklets, bring De- 
troit’s high-grade 
printers to us or 
quality electrotypes 
that will register the 
last impression as 
faithfully as the first. 


Michigan Electrotype 
and Stereotype Co. 
** Quality in Volume” 

173-179 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich. 

















Copy Chief 
Wanted 


In well established 
Agency, New York. 
One who can write well 
and who knows how to 
buy art work. Only a 
high-grade, experienced 
advertising agency man 
wanted. Excellent 
opportunity. Mention 
age, experience and 
salary desired. 


“C.C.,” Box 319 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 











Dealers Told to Expect No 


Cinch 

Phil Walcoff & Co.. of New York, 
who are using a new plan for selling 
boys’ clothing through dealers from 
catalogues, are unusually frank in tell- 
ing merchants that the plan is not self- 
operative. Instead of insisting that it 
is a “‘world-beater,’”? and talking about 
the easy money to be made, the con- 
cern says plainly that the success or 
failure of the idea depends principally 
on the dealer himself. 

“Now, this plan is an ideal one for 
assisting the retailer to build his boys’ 
clothing department,” says the company 
in its book, in which the system is set 
forth, “but don’t forget it needs ‘elbow- 
grease’ on the part of yourself and 
your salespeople. Even after you dis- 
tribute your catalogues, you should get 
after the possible buyers of boys’ 
clothes by writing to them and letting 
them know you are anxious to supply 
their boys’ clothing wants. Nothing 
will drop into your lan; you have got 
to hustle, and we will help you to 
do so.” 

The plan which the clothing house is 
featuring is to have the dealer dis- 
tribute boys’ clothing catalogues and 
buy the clothing, as ordered, from ihe 
manufacturer, carrying only a_ small 
stock on hand. The plan seems to be 
a combination of the usual ready-to- 
wear and tailor-to-the-trade systems, ‘}- 
dealer. both carrying a stock and using 
samples and the catalogues to take care 
of orders which he cannot fill from 
goods already on hand. 


Taking Advantage of Wool 
Shortage 


Lesher, Whitman & Co., of New 
York, are introducing a new combina- 
tion wool, mohair and cotton fabric 
under the name of Honey Cloth, and 
are featuring it as offering relief from 
the wool shortage. It sells at 95 cents 
a yard. In advertising it for garment 
manufacture, the company says, ‘The 
hasic solution for the wool shortage is 
Honey Cloth, not only because it is in 
keeping with the national spirit of econ- 
omy, or because it possesses more 
warmth than either silk or cotton, or 
because it wears better than the ordi- 
nary woolen cloths, but because this 
new worsted dress serge is the most 
attractive on the market.” 


Catalogues Wanted in Italy 
Through the American consul at 
Milan, Italy, the American Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. situated at 
Via Victor Hugo No. 4, asks that 
American firms send it catalogues and 
price-lists for “all kinds of goods.” 
Duplicate copies are t are requested. 


Titan Motors Changes Name 
The Titan Motors Comnany, of De- 
troit, finding the name “Titan” cov- 
ered by a copyright owned by the 
International Harvester Co., of Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the 
Hinkley Motors Co. 
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Full Pages to Air Local 
Controversy 


Following a controversy between 
Governor James E. Ferguson of Texas 
and members of the faculty and 
regents, including President Vinson, of 
the University of Texas, involving de- 
mands for the dismissal of certain of 
the faculty, the veto of the State appro- 
priation for the institution, etc., mem- 
bers of the alumni and citizens from 
different parts of the State took five 
page spreads in newspapers in behalf 
of Dr. Vinson and his associates in 
their stand against the Governor. These 
pages ‘appeared on June 27 and 29, 
July 1, 4 and 5. They were in essence 
a review of the controversy, and played 
strongly on the point that politics 
should be kept out of educational mat- 
ters. Two committees subscribed to 
the campaign, eighteen signing under 
the University Ex-Students’ Committee, 
and twenty-five under the University 
Citizens’ Committee. Several women 
are among the signers. 


Death of B. B. Herbert 


B. B. Herbert, editor of the Printer- 
Journalist, of Chicago, and founder of 
the National Editorial Association, died 
in St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday. He 
was known throughout the newspaper 
world as ‘‘Father” Herbert because of 
his kindly face and benevolent disposi- 
tion. For more than twenty years he 
was a conspicuous attendant at nearly 
every State editorial convention held 
in the Middle West. 


T. E. Ward With Hobberlin 


T. Edgar Ward, after eight years’ 
service with the Maclean Publishing 
Co., in their art and service depart- 
ment has resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager of the House of Hobberlin, 
Toronto (the ‘Royal Tailors” of 
Canada). 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency 
of Toronto, has secured the account of 
The Mentholatum Company of Bridge- 
burg, Can., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


GUMMED LABELS 


FOR Y&% Soa 





Fock Arrveel, 
ond Prue SSC Shiprmans 


Some Oe eee Sat delivery of your mail and exprese ship- 
nd address ef the 
ry Denne benees ena: consignes 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
for 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 


83 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 

tisers— 

POPULARIZE 


YOUR TRADE 
MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Our booklet, Success- 
ful Advertising Ideas 
FREE 


The Old King Cole 


Papier Mache Co. we reyroduce this 
Canton, O. familiar Trade Mark 











Publicity Writer 


Specialist on House Organs 
and Direct Mail Seeks 
broader opportunity. 


Age 23, with seven years’ 
newspaper experience. 
Willing to make salary 
concession for a real 
opportunity. 


Address “‘P. I.’’ Box 12, 709 Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit 

















Largest Circulation of Any German 
Catholic Weekly —38,700 
ST. JOSEPHS- BLATT 


SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


Founded 1888—Reaches Rural and City 
Population all over the Union 


| Charles P RINTIN 


Francis 


INDING_Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — 33rd to 34th Streets) 























The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMETIMES, when the School- 

master is reading advertising, 
he suddenly realizes with shame 
that his good friends, the copy- 
writers, attribute to him a degree 
of moral courage which he 
doesn’t possess. It is compli- 
mentary, but embarrassing. For 
instance, here comes an adver- 
tisement of Sun-Maid Raisins. 
After describing thése raisins in 
terms which fairly drip with lus- 
cious goodness, the author re- 
marks : 

“You may as well have raisin 
pie made with these raisins, for 
restaurants, lunchrooms, hotels 
and cafés by the thousand are 
serving it. Say “California Raisin 
Pie made with Sun-Maid Rai- 


sins” when you order. Then 
you'll get the genuine. Don’t 
miss this delicious treat. Don’t 


be satisfied with common pie.” 

The Schoolmaster freely ad- 
mits that he has a passionate ad- 
miration for raisin pie. He buys 
it in restaurants; he would be 
glad to eat it created exclusively 
from Sun-Maid Raisins. But as 
for transfixing the waiter with 
an eagle glance and ordering 
“Split pea soup—crab salad— 
black coffee and California Rai- 
sin Pie made with Sun-Maid Rai- 
sins”—that, as Potash and Perl- 
mutter would say, is something 
else again! 

* 

Another type of advertisers 
who have the Schoolmaster very 
much over-rated as to bravery is 
the anti-substitution squad. They 
constantly ask him to do the 
most courageous things. “If 
the druggist tries to give you 
something else than Squeejum 
Pills, say ‘I want what I want 
when I want it,’ and hit him with 
an axe,” they suggest. “Tell the 
substitutor ‘Ha! ha! <A balmy 
evening!” advises another fear- 
less. soul, while a_ publication 


urges you, when the trick is tried 
to walk out at once with a mut- 
tered dark “Farewell!” 


All these 
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suggestions sound easy, but the 
Schoolmaster confesses with 
shame that when he is put to 
the test he is unable to bite the 
substitutor, or even to throw 
something at him. In his experi- 
ence a real attempt at substitu- 
tion rarely happens any more; but 
when it does, as a rule the cus- 
tomer takes what is given him, 
or quietly postpones the purchase 
to another time. In fact, he 
shouldn’t be surprised to learn 
that the blood-thirsty copy-writ- 
ing crew were the only ones who, 
when they don’t get what they 


ask for, wreck the shop and 
dance on the ruins! 
x *k x 


Several manufacturers of la- 
bor-saving devices, especially in 
the field of office appliances, have 
recently been advertising that 
their machines will “take the 
place of the men in your office 
who are called to the colors.” 
They usually illustrate this state- 
ment with a picture showing from 
one to a dozen men leaving to 


don their khaki, while in the 
foreground stands the _ sturdy 
office appliance (slightly  re- 


touched), apparently ready to run 
the business all alone. 

While it is quite true that few- 
er men means more mechanical 
appliances (as England has 
found), the Schoolmaster feels 
that this style of copy should 
be used rather judiciously. The 
man at the head of the average 
office certainly values his em- 
ployee for other qualities than 
his mere mechanical ability to do 
a given amount of work per day. 
At a time when the employee is 
entering the service of his coun- 
try, perhaps never to return, will 
not the claim that his place can 
be filled by a mere device of cold 
steel, springs and glass be re- 
sented? Will it not even seem 
to some employers almost a cold- 
blooded capitalizing of the sac- 
rifice which is being made? 

A much more diplomatic ap- 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, Presid and G 1 M, 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
ats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters: Patent on Aluminotype. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and er oy od Advertising Plates in 
the or 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 

































Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries many want advertisements. Best 
paper. Leading general advertisers use it 

















oe 
@eElectrical The Electrical Experimenter 
xperimenter now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
78,000, has the largest circulation of ‘any 
‘ electrical periodical printed in the United 


States and abroad. It caters to young 


men and grown-ups with hobbies, who can 
afford to spend money. An ideal publica- 
tion for all electrical and mechanical ad- 
vertising as well as instructions. 





R 








The July issue carried 5,642 lines of paid 
advertising. Over 260 papers and peri- 
odicals quoted from the columns of THE 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER last 
month. Send for circulation statement 
and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 
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GLASS SIGNS AND SMALL ELECTRIC SIGNS 
FOR ADVERTISING — MOVING WINDOW DIS— 
PLAYS ~ WINDOW SIGNS AND LETTEREIN 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is for sale on more news stands 
in the United States and Can- 
ada than any other Magazine 


Total News Stands - - 39,818 
Popular Mechanics sold by,34,859 














T" Oldest American Comic 


will pay for contributions of both 
writing and drawing material suit- 
able for circulation in America 
and abroad. Enclose return post- 
age with all communications; ad- 
dress the editor, 


HARVARD LAMPOON 
Lampoon Bldg., Cambridge, Mass. 








PETERSON 
& DEAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Not the size of the appropriation, 
but the judgment used in its ex- 
penditure, determines the success 
of the campaign. 
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peal, as the Schoolmaster sees 
it, is that of the manufacturer 
of a dictating device. Instead of 
saying that his machine will do 
the work of the man who is gone, 
this advertiser points out that 
those who are left must “double 
up” on the other men’s tasks; 
that every appliance for increased 


| efficiency is, therefore, doubly im- 


portant just now; that his ma- 


| chine increases the output of the 











which uses it, etc. etc. 
is an appeal which is sen- 
sible, which hurts nobody’s feel- 
ings, and the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that it will build not only 
sales but good will. 

* Ok Ok 

Is a solicitor really wise when 
he abstains from carrying a busi- 
ness card? The Schoolmaster 
knows a few men of the genus 
“representative” who are very 
proud of the fact that they are 
not “card peddlers.” Their boast 
is that they are too well known 
to need the identification of a 
bit of pasteboard. 

There are certainly two sides 
to the question, however. The 
Schoolmaster lunched the other 
day with an advertising manager 
who pointed out some of the dis- 
advantages of this custom. 

“T have known cases where an 
advertiser or advertising agent 
will spar with a representative 
and bandy words for half an 
hour, hoping he will drop a hint 
as to who he is and what he 
represents,” he remarked. 

“When the representative calls 
the name is sent over the tele- 
phone by the switchboard opera- 
tor to the man he wants to see. 
Courtesy demands that the tele- 
phone operator shall not be too 
inquisitive. Frequently the name 
is misunderstood, and the caller 
admitted without the prospective 
customer having the’ slightest 
idea of who he is or what he . 
represents. He may even know 
the representative by sight with- 
out being able to recall his‘: name 
or his business connection, which 


office 
Here 


makes it all the more embar- 
rassing.” 

There is a still more important 
argument, the Schoolmaster’s 
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friend declared, in favor of the 
liberal use of business cards. 
Most men save the cards of sales- 
men who call to see them to file 
for future reference, and many 
an order could be traced directly 
to the card in the reference file 
that may have been left by the 
salesman months’ or possibly 
years before. 


Coffee Interests Planning Co- 


operative Publicity 

A group of coffee planters of Brazil 
has formed an organization to raise a 
fund with which to exploit coffee and 
increase the coffee market in general. 
The organization is known as the 
Sociedade Promotora da Defesa_ so 
Café. The state government of Sao 
Paulo was recently asked to contribute 
$250,000 to aid in this work. 

The National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States has for 
several months been considering plans 
for an aggressive exploitation of coffee 
to offset the comprehensive advertising 
done by manufacturers of coffee sub- 
stitutes. Advertisements, pamphlets, 
publicity matter, and other forms of 
publicity are included in the plan. It 
is reported that the per capita consump- 
tion of coffee has fallen from twelve 
to ten pounds. 


5 - i aie 
“Pictorial Review” Girls Do 
Their Bit 

A group of girls employed by The 
Pictorial Review Company, New York, 
have been devoting their spare time to 
making up garments fof the little chil- 
dren of France who have been made 
orphans during the war. These girls 
have already completed hundreds of 
garments, which have been sent abroad 
through the National League for Wom- 
en’s Service. In addition every one 
of the girls has become a member of 
the American Red Cross. 

he Pictorial Review Company itself 
has cut out hundreds of garments for 
the Belgian Relief Committee, includ- 
ing 2,110 bed shirts. The company also 
made arrangements with the American 
Red Cross authorities at Washington to 
design a special line of Pictorial Review 
Patterns for Red Cross oa. oses, which 
have been donated to the Government. 


To Advertise Porto Rican 
Fruit 


Oranges, pineapples, grapefruit 
grown in Porto Rico may be advertised 
in the United States in the near future, 
if present plans are carried out. The 
idea is for advertising of a type some- 
what similar to that done at present by 
Florida and California fruit growers. 


_ The sixth edition of the directory 
issued by A. H. Billingslea, of New 
York, of Eastern representatives of 
farm .papers has just been published. 
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Advertising 
Systems 
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Advertising 
and Sales 

of Advertising 
Orders 


Photos 


Printed Matter 


Check this list of proved-successful 
“Y and E” systems, and mail this 
ad for samples of all the different 
forms you would like to see and 
study. Indicate any special-to-order 
systems that would interest you. 


YAWMAN-*2 FRBE MFG.©. 

744 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Makers of “Y and E” Filing De- 
vices and Office Systems. 























The German Wordle of National 





irculation 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Circulation 133,992. Rate 35c, 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Are you using ‘‘Cilmax’”’? Square 
Top Paper Clips? If not—let 

Pat. Dec? US send fou samples. They will 

12, 1916° Convince you that the “Climax” 

: Square Top is by far the best 
all-purpose paper clip. 

Prices below wil! satisfy you that be- 
sides being the Best, they are also the 
Most Economical. 

Send us your next order. It will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


. 0. B. F 
Packed 10,000 inbox Packed 1,000 in box 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
10,000......15¢ 10,000......17¢ 


50,000......10c 50,000..+++.126 

100,000...... 8%c  100,000......10%0 

500,000...... 86 500,000..+++.106 
1,000,000....0. 74c 1,000,000...... 940 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 








457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 











| HANDY 
BOTTLES 


FOR EMERGENCIES 10¢ 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Art Director wanted. Experienced in 
advertising agency work. Please give 
full particulars, including salary -ex- 
pected. Address Box 652, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Copy man. Good writer. In 
large agency. State experience, refer- 








ences, age, etc. Also compensation 
wanted. Address Box 651, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





EDITOR, 25-35, for straight work and 
rewrite, who can also make up. Un- 
usual opportunity for capable worker. 
State your experience in detail. Ad- 
dress Box 660, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Live _ wire, 
around 25, with sufficient experience to 
remove the rawness, and keen enough 
to recognize a real opportunity—on a 
weekly—straight salary. Give complete 
record, including extent of education. 
Replies held confidential. Address Box 
656, care Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 

for young man as representative of a 
print shop producing quality work. Ex- 
perience is not essential but intelligence, 
accuracy, persistence and industry are. 
Address, giving age, full details of edu- 
cation and previous business experience 
and salary expected. Box 655, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
(Magazine)—Young man, energetic and 
with original ideas that have produced. 
Tell us your age, record, salary expec- 
tations, and all about yourself. Ad- 
dress Box 658, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Old  estab- 
lished firm has an opening for a live, 
wide awake salesman in eastern terri- 





tory. Standard manufacturer’s line. 
Good opportunity for right man. State 
full particulars first letter. Box 663, 


care Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant manager wanted by automo- 
bile tire manufacturing corporation en- 
larging executive staff. A splendid fu- 
ture for a well-trained advertising and 
sales manager. Mail-order experience 
essential and an investment of $10,000 
or more necessary. rite, giving age, 
experience and present connection. Ad- 
dress Box 646, care Printers’ Ink. 


J 7 

Advertising Salesman 
Chicago publishing firm wants a_real 
advertising salesman to cover East- 
ern territory in the interest of a high- 
class monthly magazine and two trade 
directories. Knowledge of machinery 
and equipment fields desirable, but not 
absolutely essential. Must have a rec- 
ord as a producer. Give complete de- 
tails about yourself in first letter. This 
is a real opportunity. Box 650, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman Wanted 


Wanted—Eastern representative to de- 
vote whole time to work which will 
afford a good income immediately and 
which has a big future for the man 
who can sell advertising space. The 
right man for the place can earn $3,000 
or $4,000 the first year, and probably 
more. Future earnings should Be much 
greater. Acquaintance with advertising 
men, and especially SELLERS of ad- 
vertising, and somber? in the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York (the more 
active in the club the better) would be 








desirable. Address full information, 
in confidence, to oe Publisher, 
Room 756, 47 W. 34th New York 


City, and give Fs: Dc ‘number for 
ing appointment. 





Large modern Bread Factory, middle 
western city, wants capable sales execu- 
tive to plan Trade Promotion work and 


conduct advertising. Snappy young 
man who can handle large force of 
bread salesmen, give logical ginger 


talks, and if necessary, thoroughly work 
trade himself in weak distribution cen- 
ters. State age, — ‘and salary 
and send photograph with first letter. 
All replies pone «te Box 648, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Old-established trade journal 
publishing house has a splen- 
did opening for a high-class 
man who knows trade jour- 
nal advertising. Must be a 
man of energy, ideas and en- 
thusiasm, whose past record 
proves he is a real advertis- 
ing salesman. Are you that 
man? 


Box 645, care Printers’ Ink. 








A Real Opportunity 
For the Right Man 


We want an assistant for our adver- 
tising department. A man who has 
had experience in the trade-paper field 
and knows how to do things. He must 
be a good correspondent and have 
executive ability. Naturally, he must 
know the publishing business and be 
capable of directing the work of an 
advertising department. The right man 
can make a big position for himself 
with one of the largest technical trade 
journal publishers. 
Box 644, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


| ¢ aSheet Posts RI. 





ABORESS UIUON TRUST 0L06_ PROVIDENCE RI 
Standish-Barnes Co 


We want 2d-hand Hamilton Electrotype 

Cabinet. Must in good condition. 

Give number and size of drawers and 

all dimensions of cabinet. Name lowest 

er Utica Engr. Co., 14 Devereaux 
» Utica, N. Y. 


ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


A New York newspaper wants lively 
features and special articles of the war, 
stories of personal experiences, letters 
from the front, etc. Manuscripts will 
be returned if not used. Address 
Editor, Penn Terminal, Box 500, New 
York City. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


An advertising-publicity woman of broad 
experience, successful record, seeks 
some further connections, part time or 
retainer _ basis. Highest credentials. 
Box 662, care Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Mail Order Specialist 
Several years experience direct mail 
order advertising. Write forceful let- 
ters that have brought big results. 
highest credentials. box 657, P. I. 


























Advertising man (long trade paper ex- 
perience) wishes executive position, or 
would represent publisher in New York 
City or east of Cleveland as solicitor or 
manager of advertising. Box 664, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
MANUFACTURING MAN 

I want to connect with ah organization 
that needs a really capable man to di- 
rect the manufacturing and distribution 
of its direct advertising. My record 
in such a capacity is my best recom- 
mendation. Box 659, P. I. 


; . ’ 
Assistant to President or Gen’! Mgr. 
Man with excellent training and busi- 
ness experience seeks change. Possesses 
tact and ability to handle men. Good 
sales and advertising experience. Age 
29, married. Box _654, Printers’ Ink. 











College graduate of varied merchandis- 
ing experience desires to make a change 
for the better. Fourteen years as ex- 
ecutive in sales and advertising depart- 
ments. Student, writer and general 
office man, Strong correspondent and 
convincing speaker. Analytical and 
creative ability based upon human un» 
derstanding. Will consider straight 
salary or salary and bonus. Prefer liv- 
ing in small city of Ohio or West. 
Box 661, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER and PROMOTION MAN with 
ss experience as solicitor, copy 
man, and writer of BUSINESS LET- 
TERS that GET the BUSINESS wants 
to take hold of advertising department 
where salary will depend on, and keep 
pace with, results. Am making a suc- 
cess of present position but wish to 
change, even at a smaller initial salary, 
for good and sufficient reasons. Box 
649, care Printers’ Ink. 


BSBESBaBBBBBESS SS 
10 Years’ Experience For Sale 


in agency, retail, mail order and manu- 
facturing fields. Proof of clean, con- 
sistently progressive record. Good 
writer; make own layouts. Correspond- 
ent. House organ editor. Excellent 
general knowledge. Age 28. Exempt 
from draft. Salary $1800. New York 
or vicinity preferred. Box 653, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


AD MAN—\ 
— 


29 years old, married and at 
present Advertising Manager of 
daily carrying over 10,000 inches 
per week, would like to make a 
change. Held present position 
four years and likes it, but cli- 
mate does not agree with my boy. 
Salary now $50 per week. 
Would be interested in any form 
of advertising work. Not afraid 
of hard work. Address Box 647, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


\ y, 


To Publishers of Trade 
and Class Publications : 


I Am Coming Back to 
New York and Want a Job 


I expect to be in New York by July 
25th and would appreciate an interview 
with the Manager or Publisher of some 
good Trade or Class publication who 
can make a place in his organization 
for a man with the following qualifica- 
tions. 

Am 40 years of age and have had 
over 25 years’ practical experience in 
the Printing and Publishing business 
with a range of work from Printers’ 
Devil to Business Manager. Had charge 
of a class publication in New York for 
4 years. Am now on es display 
advertising staff of large Southern news- 
paper. An opportunity to tie to and 
grow with the right kind of an organi- 
zation more essential than large salary. 

May I see you personally and talk it 
suart Address Box 667, care Printers’ 
nk. 
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PAX 


§ Charles Scribner’s Sons 
announce the purchase of 
ARCHITECTURE, which has 
been so long essentially the 
leading publication for the 
profession. With the new 
ownership, ARCHITECTURE 
will have the full benefit 
of their organization, years 
-of experience, and unsur- 
passed equipment in the 
production of a high-class 
magazine. ARCHITECTURE 
will be conducted in the 
best interests of the archi- 
tectural profession. 























§ It is intended to make 
its illustrations and letter- 
press of the highest prac- 
tical and artistic interest in 
the development of Amer- 
ican architecture. 

















Member Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 
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Follow the example of those who know 
if you would invest wisely in Chicago 
newspaper advertising. 


The publishers of magazines are in close 
touch with newspaper affairs in Chicago, 


and they put the unqualified stamp of 
approval on THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





Following are a few who either used 
THE TRIBUNE exclusively in 1916 or 
to a greater extent than all the other 
papers combined: 


Butterick Outlook 

Crowell Everybody’s 

Curtis System 

Farm Journal American Boy 
Vogue 


You are safe in following the example 
of those who know. 


The Chicago: Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Send for ‘“‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916." 













